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Thrilling moment in final game of Olympic basketball tryouts. 


60 CENTS 
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Softball’s Super Softball! 





DOUBLE GUM-WOUND ... for extra liveliness . . . for longer 
durability! It’s made with a steam-molded center of the world’s finest 
softer, long-staple “Private Estate” kapok...then double-wound with 
latex-impregnated yarn. It’s a faster ball with greater resiliency... 
a lighter ball with that solid, just-right feel for better pitching control... 
a smoother ball with a bump-free, hump-free surface without a single soft 
spot ...a tougher, better-looking ball that stays firm, round and resilient 
through countless extra innings . . . “‘Softball’s Super Softball.” 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES + DALLAS + CHICAGO 


\ 


“The Finest In The Field!” 
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New’from MOORE...the Pixie Tumbler Su 


eeeeeeeeeoeoeoeeeeeeeeee , Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseseeese 


At last there is now functional, but styled, gymwear for 
tumbler action. The Pixie Tumbler Suit by MOORE, has 
new and practical action features that have already rated 
it a gym-style favorite. 


The Pixie has just the right “out-of-the-way” fullness 
to be attractive . . . with all of the leg freedom of shorts. 
Light-pressured elastic clings easily to the back of the 
nipped waist, and “half-bands” the leg. No hindrance to 
circulation, and fully approved for modesty. 


Sleeveless and with a new and narrow fashion-right col- 
lar that looks well open or closed . . . a pocket that is a 
new idea in spill-proof utility . . . closes with buttons . . . 
and a complementing “D-ring” belt. These features are 
MOORE standards in functional styling that are imitated 
but never successfully duplicated. 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse 


in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E. R. MOORE Co. 
932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-280 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


A48-66— Pixie Tumbler 
Suit in Sanforized Gym- 
cloth. Scarlet, Swing Blue 
and Navy. Misses’ sizes 
and Diminutives. 
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NEW STYLES ... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Send folder, ‘'Why Gym Suit Uniformity."’ We buy our gym svits: 
pene Send the new catalog to me and the following information C) Direct from manufacturer 
FREE CATALOG © Thru local dealers 
ORDER NOW 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 





We expect to: 





1) Change from present style used 
Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: 0 Consider uniform gym suits for first time 





style. color. your nome title 





Approximate number of girls in our gym classes__________ otieat ali 





Send us o sample MOORE: eddies. 
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THESE TOWELS HAVE A FUTURE... 
AND A LONG ONE! 


There’s a long, long future ahead for your school towels when 
you specify famous McArthur Super-Gyms and Super-Turks. 
Woven of long staple, triple-twisted, 2-ply warp yarns for extra 
strength that means 350 to 500 launderings and uses. Plus .. . 
the economical McArthur School Towel Plan and free towel re- 
pair service bring extra savings to your school budget. Complete 
information on request. Write today. 


GEO. M c A BR T H U it BARABOO, WIS. 












NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 








Coast-to-Coast Coaches Praise 
Ting Antiseptic Cream 


To Stop Athlete’s Foot Itch 








FROM KANSAS—“It was more effective than anything else we used.” 
FROM KENTUCKY—“Ting is the only remedy I’ve found to date!” 
FROM NEW YORK—“£asy fo apply...quick acting...no irritation.” 








Amazing “‘hospital-tested’’ cream 
destroys Foot Itch fungi on 60-second 
contact...instantly relieves the itching! 


Why endure that agonizing toe itch? 
Hospital tests show TING antiseptic 
Cream gives instant relief...restores 
wonderful comfort to sore, burning 
skin and cracks, peeling toes. 
Laboratory tests also prove TING’s 
amazing fungicidal action destroys 
Athlete’s Foot fungi on 60-second con- 
tact. Prevents spread of infection. Aids 
healing of raw, cracked toes fast. 


TING is a non-greasy, stainless “dry 
cream” discovery. Simply rub on. Dries 
quickly to powder that clings, thus 
continues relief for hours. Buy TING 
today. Guaranteed results. Money 
back if not satisfied. Available at all 
druggists. Only 69¢. 














1956 
November 8-9 
Council of National Organizations, Atlantic 
City 
November 11-17 
American Education Week. 
November 14-16 
Fifth National Conference on Professional 
Preparation of Recreation Personnel, NEA 
Educational Center, Wash. D. C. 
November 16-21 
World Congress of Physical Education, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
November 22-December 8 
Sixteenth Olympiad, Melbourne, Australia. 
December 10-13 
National Conference for City Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
in Cities of 50,000-100,000, Wash. D. C. 
December 27-29 
College Physical Education Association, 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


1957 

March 27-29 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Detroit. 

April 1-6 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, 
Battery Park and George Vanderbilt Ho- 
tels, Asheville, N. C. 

April 7-11 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Ho- 
tel Statler, N.Y.C. 

April 10-13 
AAHPER Central District Convention, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

April 13-16 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

April 24-27 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

May 15-18 
National Conference on Education for Lei- 


sure, Woodner Hotel, Wash. D. C. 





AAHPER 
60TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
March 30 - April 3, 1958 
Kansas City, Missouri 


1956-57 AAHPER 
Publication List 


is now ready 


Send for your FREE copy 
TODAY 
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HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 




















IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET... The Harvard Tournament Kit crammed 
with everything to run a full participation, outstanding athletic event 
. in less space and at lower cost than most other sports. You get two 
colorful Harvard Table Tennis Teachers with instructions and tips from 
champions; action photos of game-winning techniques; official U.S.T.T.A. 
rules and sections on leagues and tournaments. Also 3 Tournament 
Charts, a complete publicity program and tournament tally sheet. 





HERE’S WHAT WINNERS GET... 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS COMPANY J-N 
60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Valuable Harvard Gold Medals 
and Award Certificates for winners of your men’s and women’s singles. 
They are sent FREE when you complete tally sheet. Mail coupon below. 





Gentlemen: 
In order to run a table tennis tournament please 
send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. 


SCHOOL OR ORG. 
NAME 
POSITION 
STREET & NO. 
SS a 

















HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION -RECREATION 











We plan to start our tournament on_ 





(DAY, MONTH, YEAR) 
There will be approximately__.___._ participants. 


(NUMBER) 
We do , do not___offer table tennis all year. 


(CHECK ONE) 
Table Tennis is part of our athletic , recreation 
program. (CHECK ONE) 

There are approximately 
organization. (NUMBER) 








in our school or 
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McGRAW-HILL SERIES IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

By CLYDE KNAPP and ANN E. JEWETT, 

University of Illinois. IN PRESS 
Describes characteristics of the over-all 
job of teaching physical education. Be- 
gins with an orientation to the field, dis- 
cussing career opportunities and profes- 
sional problems, and presents detailed 
guidance on student teaching. Attention 
is given to teaching physical education 
through the class, intramural, and ex- 
tramural programs, and problems espe- 
cially important to beginning teachers 
are stressed. 


SUPERVISION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By RUTH EVANS, Public School System; 
and LEO GANS, Forest Park Jr. High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 293 pages, 
$4.50. 
Applies the principles of sound super- 
vision and its practical techniques of 
all supervisory areas directly to the 
needs of physical education. Provides 
an understanding of effective programs 
and specific helps in planning and con- 
ducting such programs. Stress is placed 
upon techniques of gaining community 
understanding of supervision through 
personal relations, improved programs, 
and professional public relations. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION AND RECREATION 
3y RAYMOND A. SNYDER, University of 
California, Los Angeles; and HARRY A. 
SCOTT, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. 421 pages, $5.50. 
Designed to improve student understand- 
ing of the whole field of teacher educa- 
tion and to apply modern principles 
and practices of teacher education to 
the undergraduate, graduate, and _ in- 
service preparation of specialists in the 
fields of health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. Discusses the 
functions to be performed by personnel, 
the competencies required, the kinds of 
experience necessary, and the resource 
areas for acquiring this experience. 


TEACHING METHODS FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

By CLYDE KNAPP, University of Illinois; 

and E. PATRICIA HAGMAN, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. 386 pages, 

$4.75. 
Presents a wide variety of basic teaching 
techniques and procedures appropriate 
for use in the secondary school physical 
education program and represents an 
excellent fusion of principles and prac- 
tice. Emphasis is on physical education 
as a medium of education for the whole 
person which integrates with other 
school areas in achieving the broad so- 
cial and personal objectives of education. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 








|_| McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





About the 


















AUTHORS 





e Gordon W. Anderson, 
Bridge, N. Y., is the Health and Safety 


Chenango 


Co-ordinator for the 
3oard of Co-operative 
Services. 


3roome County 
Educational 


e Anne Lee Delano is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. An active 
member of NSGWS, she edited the 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1948-50. 


e Bruce Drake has been Head Basket- 
ball Coach at the University of Okla- 
homa for 18 years, during which his 
teams won seven championships. He is 
currently on leave while serving as an 
Olympic basketball coach at Melbourne 
this month. 


e Claudia B. Galiher is Executive See- 
retary of the Montgomery Co. (Md.) 
Tuberculosis and Heart Association. Dr. 
Edda L. Larrimore js Principal of Twin- 
brook Elementary School, Rockville, Md. 


e Dr. Delia Hussey, supervisor of phys- 
ical and health education, Detroit Pub- 
lie Schools, is*chairman of the AAHPER 
Elementary Physical Education Section. 
She was chairman and editor of AAH- 
PER Yearbook, Children in Focus. 
Dr. Ruth L. Murray, chairman, women’s 
physical education department, Wayne 
State University, was a 1955 AAHPER 
Honor Award winner. She is author of 
Dance in Elementary Education (Harp- 
er & Bros., 1953). 


e Bjorn Kjellstrom, president of the 
American Orienteering Service, 220 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y., is a 
founder of the Swedish Orienteering 
Association, and Swedish cross-country 
ski orienteering champion. He is au- 
thor of Be Expert with Map and Com- 
pass—The Orienteering Handbook, pub- 
lished in 1955. 


e Dr. Norman P. Miller is Chairman of 
the Recreation Education Unit of the 
Department of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. He 
is a member of the Advisory Committee 
to the Editor of the forthcoming 
AAHPER yearbook on Edueation for 
Leisure. 


e Kenneth L. Wilson, is Commissioner 
of the Western Intercollegiate Con- 
ference (Big Ten) as well as President 
of the United States Olympie Com- 
mittee. * 





Write for your copy of 
AAHPER Publications-List 
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7 
maximum gym use 





Roller Skating is the one sport in 
which all your students can partic- 
ipate. It handles large groups of 
boys and girls quickly and easily, 
and does not require a change of 
clothes. The equipment is rela- 
tively inexpensive. Little supervi- 
sion is needed. That’s why more 
and more schools are making roller 
skating a definite part of their 
physical education and recreation 


programs. 





NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE 
KIND TO GYM FLOORS These new 


Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear 
others and are guaranteed not to 

mar or scratch the floors. “Chicago” has a 
skate designed for any type of floor 
surface or finish. Write today for free 
details on roller skating programs 

and skating equipment. 





4498-K West Lake, Chicago 24, III. 
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OUR COVER 

THIS ACTION picture of the 
Phillips Oilers, AAU cham- 
pions, defeating the College 
All-Stars in the final game of 
the Olympic tryouts was 
taken by the Kansas City 
Star. The author of our lead 
article, Coach Bruce Drake, 
is now on leave as Olympic 
basketball coach in Mel- 
bourne. See p. 8. 


FITNESS DEVELOPMENTS 

A BRIEF REPORT of 
AAHPER’s Conference on 
Fitness appears in this issue, 
and will be followed by the 
official Association statement 
on fitness next month. See p. 
10 for the report and p. 24 
for news about the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness. 


A GLANCE AHEAD 
DECEMBER’S Journat will 
feature helpful material on 
selection, care, and mainte- 
nance of equipment, and will 
include the usual variety of 
articles. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once. the Post 
Office has been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent. 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
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Effective Health Teaching — A School and Community 


Project ....Edda R. Larrimore and Claudia B. Galiher 18 
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Gordon W. Anderson 30 
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Basketball Trimmings Bruce Drake 8 
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eo Delia Hussey and Ruth Murray 22 
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e Simple 
e Practical 


e@ Economical 
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ALL- 
IN- ONE 
Golf 
Club 






JUST DIAL YOUR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 


/ 3-5-7-9 IRONS 
Fy i 


SIMPLE 

. because you only need this 
one club for every shot in the 
game. It’s easier for the student 
to learn and become accustomed 
to the length and weight of just 
one club. 


PRACTICAL 

. .. easier storing and no main- 
tenance problem. The “adjusta- 
ble” does everything a set of 
clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL 

. now more schools can afford 
to teach golf with a low initial 
investment. The “adjustable” 
provides more equipment at a 
fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED 

it’s durable and precision 
made for years of satisfactory 
service. Clubhead is guaranteed 
for 5 years. 





SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 


All schools, Teachers G Students $16.50 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) 














Teacher and student purchases need 
not go through the school records, if 
remittance accompanies order and 
name of school. Join the thousands 
who now enjoy better golf this easy 
way. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 


305 Oakbrook Road 
HINSDALE, ILL. 


















Rditor's 
Mail | 


Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Just a note to tell you that I think the 
September issue of the JOURNAL is a 
superior issue! We need more like this 
issue where we seek for the essence of 
physical education. 

VIRGINIA HARRISON 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oreg. 


DEAR EpDIvor: 
Thanks for the extra copies of the 
September JourNAL. I want to point 
out two typographical errors in my ar- 
ticle, “What is Physical Fitness?” The 
word splancnic is misspelled on page 38, 
center column, paragraph beginning “4. 
A fourth type...” Also, in footnote six, 
the word Ergdnzungsheft is misspelled. 
I think that we have an exceptionally 
good issue of the JoURNAL this month. 
C. H. McCoy 
State University of Iowa 
Towa City, Iowa 
DEAR EpITorR: 
My students were thrilled with the 
September issue of the JourNAL. Please 
send me 100 additional copies. 
3EATRICE BAIRD 
State Teachers College 
Lacrosse, Wis. 

DeAR EpIror: 

As a New Zealand physical eduea- 
tionalist, I am interested in correspond- 
ing with someone in America who has a 
position similar to mine and who has 
similar interests. 

I am 29 years of age, male, teaching 
in a coeducational high school in a small 
community. The age range of the pupils 
is 12-18. I am particularly interested 
in athletics, swimming, and gymnastics 
on the physical education side, education 
and psychology generally, as well as 
geography and history. 

If you could find me a correspondent 
with the above interests I would be most 
grateful. 

Roy F. Youne 
8 Elmwood Rd., Fendalton 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


AAHPER members in the United States or 
elsewhere who desire to correspond with a 
teacher in our field in another country should 
contact the International Relations Section of 
AAHPER, Mrs. Grace Fielder Holbrook, Adm. 
Bldg., Public Schools, Ft. Wayne 3, Ind. * 
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with KOLITE Cover and NYLON WINDING 
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ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


New Plateau Pebbling and 
Wider Channeling for surer grip 
and better passing, dribbling and 
shooting. 


Waterproof, Scuff-Proof KOLITE 
Cover torture-tested in the 
equivalent of 22 years of play 
without fracture or rupture. 


Nylon Winding prevents tearing 
and insures years of extra life. 


Butyl Bladder virtually elimi- 
nates need for reinflation. 


* 


*« 


*« 
*« 


Patented KANTLEEK Valve is 
self-sealing, absolutely leak- 
proof. 


Inspected for Perfection—only 
balls meeting the highest stand- 
ards qualify to wear the ‘590 
Deluxe’”’ label. 


Approved by N.C.A.A. and 
N.F.S.H.S.A.A. 


List —$21.25 


580 BASKETBALL with KOLITE cover, Nylon winding, buty] bladder 
and KANTLEEK valve. Approved for use by professional, 
N.C.A.A. and N.F.S.H.S.A.A. 


LIST—$15.65 
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E HAVE OFTEN read and 

written many articles on of- 
fensive basketball. Most of them 
have been directed at a man-for-man 
or switching man-for-man defense, 
dealing with the movements of all 
five players—movements which are 
so necessary to make ‘‘pattern bas- 
ketball’’ go. Regardess of which sys- 
tem you might elect to use, it is al- 
ways necessary to be able to cope 
with defensive players who are over- 
ly aggressive. Sometimes they are 
ealled ball hawks, and are very good 
sat the art of picking off passes which 
are thrown with little or no thought 
given by the passer as to the position 
of the defensive man covering the 
man he is passing to. 

Offensively, the tighter the defen- 
sive player sticks to his man, the bet- 
ter the offensive player should oper- 
ate. He should be able to better di- 
rect his movements and take advan- 
tage by using the other four players 
to free himself. A good offensive 
player must constantly study and 
know what his man is doing and 
what he can expect of him on certain 
play situations. 


TOOLS FOR OFFENSE 


Regardless of the offense used, I’m 
thoroughly convinced that you must 
place in the hands of your players 
**tools’’ to work with which will take 
care of these situations. Many 
coaches are successful offensively in 
their pattern play by getting the 
defensive team to cover certain basic 
movements. They repeat this basic 
pattern many times, realizing the 
defensive team will, of course, use 
certain defensive counters to cope 
with the paths the offense employs. 


askethall 


Trimmings 


by BRUCE DRAKE 


Head Basketball Coach, University of Oklahoma 


It’s at this point of offensive bas- 
ketball that many variations are in- 
eluded which are conceived to take 
advantage of the repetitious move- 
ments established by the offensive 
pattern. These variations are so de- 
signed to take advantage of what the 
defense is doing on certain play situ- 
ations and, as a rule, are more effec- 
tive than the original pattern as far 
as a play is concerned. Actually, 
you are taking advantage of the ex- 
pectancy of the defensive ball player 
to do certain things. 

This article is going to deal with 
the ‘‘Trimmings’’ that ean go with 
any offensive pattern a coach may be 
using. There are many little stunts 
that tend to keep the defense honest, 
and at the same time give a team 
some vital thrusts at the basket BE- 
FORE you get into your offensive 
pattern. Players love them and will 
work hard to perfect them. 
TWO-PLAYER SITUATIONS 

Many times during the normal 
process of a game, situations come 
up that can be taken care of with 
simple signals which involve the 
player giving the ‘‘Cue’’ and only 
one other player. Let me give you 
only a few of these situations that 
ean be used without altering your 
pattern, and involving only two 
players. 

First, let us take a guard and a 
forward on the same side of the 
court on a single post pattern. With 
the widened lane, I’ll have my center 
in the upper half of the circle and 
both forwards opposite the free- 
throw line extended. By working in 
pairs of twos, signals are used be- 
tween the two to take care of situa- 


tions which are not, as a rule, taken 
eare of in your regular pattern play 
unless it is set up as a special play. 

This is not a special play, but em- 
ployed along with whatever you are 
using. In this situation, the defensive 
man covering the forward is over- 
playing him, or ‘‘ball hawking,”’ 
making the passes from the guard to 
the forward a tough one to make. 
The guard bringing the ball down 
on this side of the floor realizes that 
it is hard to initiate any offensive 
thrust on that side of the floor which 
ealls for a pass from him to the for- 
ward. These two players immediately 
realize this situation. 

You constantly drill into your men 
that you are looking for situations 
like this and have signals between 
the two which permit the man with- 
out the ball to know what the man 
with the bail will do. The men with 
the ball, or my guards, give the sig- 
nals for most of these two-man plays. 

When this situation arises in a 
ball game, the forward’s defensive 
man must be kept ‘‘honest.’’ These 
situations must be dealt with early 
in the game, so that you are better 
able to make your normal pattern 
go. This is accomplished with a sig- 
nal by the guard bringing the ball 
down to the forward on the same 
side of the floor. Only the forward 
on that side of the court needs to 
know what is going on. 

This makes it more effective since 
two players are more apt to get the 
signal than five. And since it really 
involves two players on the initial 
thrust, and because of its speed I 
don’t think it necessary for the oth- 
ers to know. 
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As shown in Diagram 1, the defen- 
sive player covering X1 (Ol) is 
overplaying him. Your guard, X2, 
realizes this immediately and gives 
the signal while dribbling the ball 
down the floor. This signai may be 
anything that X1 and X2 might care 
to use that will be hard for the op- 
position to pick up. X2 dribbles as 
far as his defensive man will permit, 
stops, and feints a pass to Xl. To 
make this go, X1 must make a good 
feinting move out as if to take the 
pass from X2, then cuts sharply to 
the goal through the back door, tak- 
ing a pass from X2 to score. 

By doing this early in the game, 
it will certainly make the defensive 
man ‘‘honest’’ and make your nor- 
mal passes to the forwards a lot 
easier. The same can be worked on 
the other side of the court between 
guard X3 and forward X4. 

OTHER OPTIONS 

If as shown in Diagram 1, X1 does 
not receive the pass from X2 on his 
solo cut for the basket, X5 moves out 
to take the pass from the stranded 
player X2 who has the ball and has 
used his ‘dribble, (see Diag. 2). If 





this happens, X2 hits X5 with a pass 
and may cut to either side of X5. 
X5 may give off or feint giving off 
and spin away from the cutter, try- 
ing to go all the way to the basket. 

In Diagram 3 we have another 
option after Diagram 1 does not go. 
X2 hits the post man X5 and blocks 
back for X3. This is optional with 
the guards whether to solo cut or 
block back for the other guard. X5 
has two options on this play, if the 
guard who hits him blocks back. He 
may hit X3 as he drives by or he 
may hit X2 if the defense is checking 
or switching as shown in Diagram 4. 
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These simple movements will not 
alter your set pattern of play, and 
they give the players responsibility 
to do a little thinking on their own 
as the game is going on. We need a 
little more of this in our game today. 
When the players themselves cash in 
on a situation, it makes them feel 
pretty good and makes you look 
pretty good as a coach. 

Once this stunt is used and the de- 
fensive man covering X1 is made to 
look bad trying to intercept a pass 
or two, then of course he is not quite 
as bright-eyed and bushy-headed to 
overplay his opponent; and then, of 
course, your regular plan of attack 
can be put into operation without as 
much difficulty. Players love to take 
advantage of defensive mistakes and, 
by including some of these ‘‘trim- 
mings,’’ I have found my players 
work doubly hard on spotting de- 
fensive mistakes their men are mak- 
ing and just as hard to perfect ways 
and means to capitalize on them. 
SIMPLE OFFENSIVE STUNT 

Using the same players in this 
next situation, here is another stunt 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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Fitness Conference delegates on the Woodner Terrace. 





the AAHPER Conference on Fitness 


Woodner Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


O* SEPTEMBER 12, 116 As- 
sociation members and leaders 
in the profession met in Washington 
to prepare a statement outlining 
their consensus of knowledge and be- 
lief concerning fitness, and to plan 
for its implementation by the Asso- 
ciation. 

This AAHPER Conference on 
Fitness resulted from action taken 
by the Board of Directors at its Chi- 
eago meeting last March. Such a 
conference was seen as essential in 
pointing the direction of the Associ- 
ation’s fitness program. 

The Conference opened with a 
general session chaired by Harold 
K. Jack, director of health, physical 
education, safety, and recreation, 
Virginia State Department of Edu- 
eation, who served as Conference Di- 
rector. 

Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, AAHPER 
president-elect, welcomed the group 
and set the stage for the meeting. 
Ray O. Dunean, AAHPER presi- 
dent, outlined events leading up to 
the Conference. Shane MacCarthy, 
newly appointed executive director 
of President Eisenhower’s Council 
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on Youth Fitness, discussed high- 
lights of the Council’s formation.! 
Ruth Abernathy, AAHPER past- 
president, established basic issues 
underlying consideration of fitness. 


FITNESS STATEMENT 

The Conference was planned to 
provide every opportunity for indi- 
vidual participation. Twelve groups, 
of nine or ten participants each, 
met to prepare a consensus statement 
on fitness. Following these meetings, 
three intermediate groups of ap- 
proximately 40 each, drew up a com- 
bined statement. These three state- 
ments were then discussed in a gen- 
eral session. 

An editorial committee composed 
of Marion R. Broer, University of 
Washington; Arthur S. Daniels, 
Ohio State University ; Margaret G. 
Fox, State University of Iowa; Fred 
V. Hein, Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, American Medical Association ; 
Dorothy La Salle, Wayne State Uni- 
versity; Laurence E. Morehouse, 
University of California, Los Ange- 

1See the Executive Order establishing 
the Council, Sept. 1956 JoURNAL, p. 10. 





September 12-15, 1956 


les; John H. Shaw, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; and Robert Yoho, Indiana 
State Board of Health and State 
Department of Public Instruction; 
and chaired by Delbert Oberteuffer, 
Ohio State University; was ap- 
pointed by the Conference to pre- 
pare the final statement of knowl- 
edge and belief concerning fitness. 
This final conference statement on 
fitness is scheduled to appear in the 
December JOURNAL. 


PLANS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A similar conference procedure 
was followed in arriving at plans for 
implementing the fitness statement. 
The editorial committee selected to 
prepare a final draft was chaired by 
Howard G. Danford, Florida State 
University, and included’ Paul 
3rechler, State University of Iowa; 
Charles A. Bucher, New York Uni- 
versity ; Charles Forsythe, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan; Edward Green- 
wood, M.D., child psychiatrist, Na- 
tional Advisory Council for Chil- 
dren and Youth, also Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas ; Creigh- 
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ton J. Hale, Little League Baseball, 
Ine.; Delia P. Hussey, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Detroit; Edward B. Johns, 
University of California, Los Ange- 
les; August H. Pritzlaff, Board of 
Education, Chicago; and Marion E. 
Purbeck, Hackensack High School, 
Hackensack, New Jersey. 
LEADERS AND RECORDERS 

Group leaders and recorders were: 
Ruth Abernathy, AAHPER past- 
president, University of California, 
Los Angeles; Lloyd Appleton, as- 
sociate director of physical educa- 
tion, U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point, New York; Glenn Arnett, San 
Diego County Schools, San Diego, 
California; Elizabeth P. Autrey, 
Stetson University; Hester Beth 
Bland, Indiana State Board of 
Health; Carolyn Bookwalter, Indi- 
ana University; Donald Boydston, 
Southern Illinois University; Mar- 
ion R. Broer, University of Wash- 
ington; Roscoe Brown, New York 
University; John M. Cooper, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; Howard G. Danford, Flor- 
ida State University; Arthur §8. 
Daniels, Ohio State University ; Ray 
O. Duncan, AAHPER president, 
West Virginia University; Paul A. 
Fairfield, director of health and 
physical education, New Rochelle, 
New York; Margaret G. Fox, State 
University of lowa; James H. Hum- 
phrey, University of Maryland; 
Barbara Kerch, Public Schools, 
Granite City, Illinois; Dorothy La 
Salle, Wayne State University; Nel- 
son G. Lehsten, The University 
School, University of Michigan; 
Lynn W. McCraw, University of 
Texas; Bernice Moss, University of 
Utah; Jane A. Mott, Smith College ; 
J. G. Neal, Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education; Karl C. H. Oer- 
mann, University of Pittsburgh; 
Pattrie Ruth O’Keefe, AAHPER 
president-elect, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Perry Sandell, 





Shane MacCarthy, execu- 
tive director, Council on 
Youth Fitness; Ray O. 
Duncan, AAHPER Presi- 
dent; and Harold K. Jack, 
Conference Director. 


Bureau of Dental Health Education, 
American Dental Association ; Jean- 
nette B. Saurborn, Public Schools, 
Great Neck, New York; John H. 
Shaw, Syracuse University; Frank 
D. Sills, State University of Iowa; 
Ned L. Warren, Peabody College for 
Teachers; Charles C. Wilson, M.D., 
Yale University. 

The Conference Steering and Plan- 
ning Committee included the Associ- 
ation officers, and the staffs of the 
U. S. Office of Education and 
AAHPER headquarters. 


ADDITIONAL PARTICIPANTS 

Anita Aldrich; George F. Ander- 
son; Jackson M. Anderson; Eliza- 
beth 8. Avery; Theodore P. Bank; 
W. W. Bauer, M.D.; Ernest V. 
Blohm; Karl Bookwalter; Margaret 
Bourne; Lucille Bowers; Paul 
Brechler; Rachel E. Bryant; John 
W. Bunn. 

Forrest Clark; H. Harrison 
Clarke ; Helen Corrubia; T. K. Cure- 
ton; Elwood C. Davis; Hazel Dett- 
man; Bernard E. Empleton; Anna 
Espenschade; A. A. Esslinger; Ruth 
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Intermediate Group A, with AAHPER 
Past-President Ruth Abernathy presiding. 















Evans; J. Wynn Fredericks; Eliza- 
beth B. Gardner; I. H. Goldberger, 
M.D.; George H. Grover; T. J. Ham- 
ilton; Howard A. Hobson; William 
L. Hughes; Paul Hunsicker. 


Warren R. Johnson; Edwina 
Jones; Peter V. Karpovich, M.D.; 
Lt. Col. Frank J. Kobes; George J. 
Kozak; Paul E. Landis; John D. 
Lawther; M. M. Mackenzie; George 
Maksim, M.D.; Zollie Maynard; 
Charles H. MeCloy; Simon A. Me- 
Neely; Ross Merrick; Lois Messler; 
Henry J. Montoye; Cecil W. Mor- 
gan; Grover W. Mueller; George 
Munger; N. P. Neilson; Edward W. 
Pastore; B. E. Phillips. 

Josephine L. Rathbone ; Josephine 
E. Renshaw, M.D.; A. J. Rubino; 
Mabel E. Rugen; Sidney Searbor- 
ough; John Scherlacher; Elsa 
Schneider; Frank D. Sills; Caroline 
Sinclair; Elena Sliepcevich; Eu- 
gene H. Sloane; Julian W. Smith; 
Helen Starr; Arthur H Steinhaus; 
Helen Stuart ; Carl A. Troester, Jr.; 
George Van Bibber; Elmon L, Ver- 
nier; Rev. William R. Vernon; Ruth 
Weythman; and J. Grove Wolf.*® 


i : 
Small Group B-5, led by Ned Warren 
(extreme left), at work around the table. 








Physical Fitness and the Olympics 


OVEMBER 22, 1956, in Mel- 

bourne, Australia, the XVI 
Olympiad will begin with all the 
pomp and ceremony of a medieval 
pageant. Marching into the vast 
Olympic stadium will be the great- 
est assembly of athletes the world 
has ever known. They will proudly 
earry the flags of their respective 


nations as they march into the sta- 
dium, realizing that they have the 
honor of being selected as the top 
athletes of their countries and that 
they have finally achieved the great- 
est honor that can come to an ath- 
lete—to be allowed to participate in 
the Olympic Games. 


Among the group will be Olympic 
veterans, world record holders, and 
many who have won the right to 
compete in this great competition 
for the first time. For a period of 
three short weeks, the attention of 
sports fans all over the world will 
be focused on the results about 
which millions of words will be writ- 
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by KENNETH L. WILSON 


President, U. S. Olympic Association 


ten by the group of over 1,500 sports 
writers from more than 80 countries. 


UNIQUE EXPERIENCE 


There is no question in the mind 
of anyone who follows sports closely 
that this year’s Games will bring 
forth the greatest performances the 
world has ever witnessed. This state- 








ment can be substantiated by the 
quality of performances in the try- 
outs in the various nations. 

The winners of the Olympic Games 
will be be truly Olympic champions, 
but honor and tribute will be given 
to all those who compete. They will 
have the unique experience of living 
in an Olympic village, together with 
the top athletes of the world. They 
will have the opportunity to make 
many friendships, to practice to- 
gether, and finally to compete 
against each other. 

From this association and compe- 
tition can come a great mutual un- 
derstanding and a knowledge of 
other countries and other peoples, 


because in their sports competition 
together—regardless of their race, 
ereed, or color—each will have an 
equal opportunity and will receive 
honest judging and a just reward. 
These competitors can be truly great 
ambassadors of peace and friend- 
ship and will carry through life the 
friendships that they have made. 





To many uninformed people, get- 
ting a team ready for the Olympic 
Games simply means having try-outs 
and getting the best available talent 
selected and sent to the Games. Ac- 
tually, the nations which have 
achieved success in Olympic compe- 
tition have gone far beyond this, 
and this is where physical fitness 
enters in. 

It is true that occasionally top 
athletes spring from nowhere. They 
are simply foriunately endowed with 
physical abilities that make them un- 
beatable in competition. These indi- 
viduals are rare indeed. The great 
majority have spent years of train- 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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You can look further but you can’t “buy better” than 
PORTER. Long time pioneers in the design and manu- 
. facture of top quality, long enduring gym equipment, 
PORTER is a solid choice in thousands of schools, 
universities, clubs, and institutions. 


Why not give your next gymnasium equipment 





PORTER’S LINE OF GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE BUT IT IS ALSO AUTHENTIC 


e Basketball Backstops 

e Corrective Equipment 

e Chest Machines 

e Climbing Ropes 

e Anthropometric Equipment 


PORTER engineers are always 
available for assistance in the 
selection and installation of 
every kind of gymnasium or 
corrective equipment, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION -RECREATION 


e Stall Bars e Vaulting Horses 

e Parallel Bars e Vaulting Bucks 

e Horizontal Bars e Jump Standards 

e Spring Boards e Mats and Mat Trucks 
e Rowing Machines e Game Standards 


Nearly a Century f Quality Manufacturing 
THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 
OTTAWA + ILLINOIS 


BUILDERS OF GYMNASIUM, PLAYGROUND AND BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
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Children in an orienteering class 
find their way with map and compass. 


MOST REMARKABLE and 
effective new program for cre- 


ating and maintaining a lasting in- 
terest in outdoor life is gaining wide 
popularity in the schools of several 
countries. It is known as orien- 
teering. The basis of this partly rec- 
reational, partly educational pro- 
gram is that of teaching boys and 
girls at an early age, in an enjoy- 
able way, how to use the map and 
tompass to find their way in the out- 
of-doors. 

The name orienteering is a coined 
word for any activity in which map 
and compass are used for practicing 
way-finding. It is derived from or- 
ientation and is now in general use 
in the United States, Canada, and 
other English-speaking countries. It 
may sound strange, but in the term 
orienteering itself is found one of 
the reasons why this program has 
had such success. Instead of talking 
to youngsters about map and com- 
pass instruction, you talk about or- 
ienteering. And immediately it 
sounds like a sport, a game—fun, 
enjoyable—instead of some kind of 
regimented teaching or instruction. 

The term itself is not the only 
thing new. But it has helped not 
only by making the program more 
appealing to youngsters but also by 
putting the spotlight on a very im- 
portant field within youth education. 
Because we have been working with 
orienteering for quite a few years, 
new aspects have already been 
brought forward and _ considered, 
new teaching methods have been de- 
veloped, new equipment invented, 
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by BJORN KJELLSTROM 


President, American Orienteering Service 


Photos courtesy of Silva, Inc., 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1 


new ways and games to use a map 
and compass for fun and recreation 
have been found. 


EDUCATES MIND AND BODY 

The orienteering program of to- 
day is a valuable combination. First, 
there are the educational, theoreti- 
eal, and instructional aspects, which 
develop skill in map reading and 
love for the out-of-doors. And that 
is where the schools should come in 
more actively. Secondly, there is the 
expanded development of this into 
a competitive sport with different va- 
riations ranging from simple recre- 
ative games and contests, preferably 
combined with conservation and na- 
ture lore, to the more intricate cross- 
country races where map and com- 
pass are used to locate certain 
control stations in unknown terri- 
tory and to return to the end station 
in the shortest possible time. 


HOW IT STARTED 

Orienteering was first introduced 
in Sweden in 1917-18. It quickly 
spread through Europe as both an 
educational and sports program. It 
is now a compulsory part of the cur- 
riculum in Sweden and Norway, and 
it has developed into one of the most 
popular national competitive sports 
for men, women, and children from 
9-10 years of age, not only in Swe- 
den and Norway but also in Den- 
mark, Finland, and Switzerland. 
Five years ago its educational values 
were recognized in Canada and or- 
ienteering became an adjunct to 
courses in social studies and geogra- 
phy in schools of Ontario Province. 
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As for the United States, the pro- 
gram of orienteering is now in gen- 
eral use by the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, other youth 
organizations, and also by camp 
counselors. It is arousing an ever- 
increasing interest and acceptance 
among the faculty members of sec- 
ondary schools throughout the United 
States and several teachers have 
tried orienteering with their pupils 
on their own initiative, reportedly 
with success. 

WHAT IS ITS VALUE? 

It is self-explanatory that orien- 
teering is of a great value in teach- 
ing the use of map and compass, 
since the whole program is based 
on these essential tools. The skill 
gained in using these tools is in turn 
indispensable for all kinds of rec- 


A village street serves as the place 
for a first outdoor lesson in map 
reading for these Swedish children. 























reation in the woods and fields. It 
is a necessary basic knowledge for 
hiking, mountaineering, camping, 
hunting, fishing and—to some extent 
—conservation and nature lore. 
Keep it simple—make it fun, is 
the rule to keep in mind. In the or- 
ienteering program the theoretical 
side is de-emphasized, especially at 
the introductory level. Map reading, 
for example, should never be just 
that. In orienteering, map reading 
is just a part of the whole process 
with much practical use in games 
and fun exercises, organized in such 


Swedish boy explains what he might 
see as he follows imaginary map 
in an imaginary walk on the terrain. 


a way that there is a permanent con- 
tact in the pupils’ minds between 
the theoretical teaching and the pur- 
pose of it. The learning thus becomes 
a part of the fun. 


CHILDREN ENJOY IT 

Children, especially, enjoy this ac- 
tivity in its new form, where much 
of the teaching is done out-of-doors. 
The experience of countries where 
orienteering has been worked into 
the school program shows that it is 
indirectly of great value in educa- 
tion. It helps in social studies and 
fosters much better appreciation of 
geography and nature courses. 

When youngsters have been prop- 
erly introduced to the fundamentals 
of orienteering—that is, know how 
to use map and compass intelligently 
—it does not necessarily mean that 


they will ever get interested in or- 
ienteering as a competitive sport. 
3ut they have gained confidence in 
their own ability and skill, and they 
have developed proficiency and ex- 
perience in fending for themselves 
in the woods. By doing so, they have 
unconsciously assimilated a favor- 
able attitude towards outdoor life of 
all kinds, which will give them lots 
of enjoyment and help to create and 
maintain their physical fitness 
throughout their life—and there you 
have the greatest value of orienteer- 
ing. If it is accepted that orienteer- 
ing should be introduced at as early 
an age as possible, why should it 
necessarily be on the school pro- 
gram? Why could it not be left com- 
pletely to Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
ete.—as it is now? The answer is 
simply that it should not be left to 
mere chance whether a child learns 
map reading or not. Every child is 
not a Scout, but every child should 
learn how to read a map and how 
to use a compass! 





ORIENTEERING IN SCHOOLS 
Teachers who wish to consider the 

merits of orienteering will find in- 

formative material available from 








Teacher uses a large demonstration 
compass to instruct Swedish class. 


the American Orienteering Service, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New 
York. Based on experience with or- 
ienteering in several countries, this 
material has been further developed 








and adapted for this country in co- 
operation with American educators 
and leaders in youth organizations. 

Several teaching aids are avail- 
able, such as a textbook, Be Expert 
with Map and Compass, The Orien- 
teering Handbook; training maps; 
practicing compasses; large demon- 
stration compasses; and two 16-mm 
films, The Sport of Orienteering and 
By Map and Compass. The films can 
be rented or borrowed free of charge 
from public film libraries around the 
country. 

Sducators in countries where or- 
ienteering is now important in youth 
education agree that this program 
has no doubt stimulated interest in 
associated subjects, such as geogra- 
phy, conservation, and outdoor life 
—like hiking, fishing, mountaineer- 
ing, skiing, biking, canoeing. Chil- 
dren enjoy it. 

The perpetual utilization of ‘‘ play- 
way’’ methods of instruction and 
the step-by-step introduction of com- 
petitive games—for which orienteer- 
ing is ideally suitable and without 
which it should not be taught—has 
made it a most popular subject in 
every school where it has been ad- 
ded to the curriculum. 

Professor William G. Vinal, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, refers to 
orienteering as one of the five basic 
approaches for taking camping back 
to nature, where it rightfully be- 
longs. He says: 

The spirit of orienteering is infectious. 
It is like dropping a pebble in the water 
and watching the concentric circles. The 
more people who drop the pebble of orien 
teering into the minds of people—the 
faster it will become a national art. * 





1 For further study, see Master’s Thesis 
on orienteering by James W. Manley, sub 
mitted in June 1954, and directed by Pro 
fessor Vinal. 
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Education 
for 


Leisure 








by NORMAN P. MILLER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


ica today can match the magic 
potential that surrounds each of us 
in deciding how to use our ever-in- 
ereasing leisure. As Sam Small, the 
flying Yorkshireman, would say, 
‘* Just the contemplation of it leaves 
one feeling wivvery!’’ However, to 
realize the opportunities that leisure 
affords, mere contemplation will not 
suffice. Planning and organization 
are required. People must be edu- 
eated to use this leisure wisely. 

Recognition of the importance of 
education for leisure is not new, nor 
is it confined to the professional edu- 
eator and the leisure-time worker. 

Strangely enough, in all our lit- 
erature there appears to be no agree- 
ment on what education for leisure 
really entails. 


Fi. ASPECTS of life in Amer- 


THE LEISURE PROBLEM 

Certainly, the concern for the 
leisure problem is no less today than 
when major focus was placed upon 
it during the depression era. If any- 
thing, the leisure problem has mag- 
nified as the facets of American cul- 
ture creating it continue to change. 
The work days get shorter, mechani- 
zation increases, life expectancy 
lengthens, and retirement age drops. 
The American public is beset on 
every hand with a constant stream 
of new ideas and inventions that 
deeply affect all aspects of living. 
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We are briefed constantly on the 
changes to be wrought by an atomic 
age and warned of the effects that 
automation will make in people’s 
lives by experts in industrial rela- 
tions, architec- 
ture, and planning. Lindeman’s 
warning! that leisure is a national 
issue echoes more clearly than ever 
before. In fact, the experience of the 
last 20 years has only served to em- 
phasize how inter-related the total 
aspects of our culture really are and 
to demonstrate how inextricably lei- 
sure is bound with other phases. 


sociology, physics, 


GROWTH OF PROGRAMS 

During the past few years, leisure- 
time programs have grown tremen- 
dously. Recreation programs have de- 
veloped by the hundreds and gradu- 
ally recreation is achieving profes- 
sional status. Still, the student of 
American culture must recognize 
that the tastes expressed and the 
quality of choices made by individu- 
als in use of their leisure time fail 
to reach the level desired for life in 
our society. 

The assumption that people will 
utilize leisure time to improve their 
lives proves to be wishful thinking 
when subjected to careful scrutiny. 
That many people do so can be de- 


1 Eduard Lindeman, Leisure Is a National 
Issue. New York: Association Press, 1939. 


monstrated several ways—the do-it- 
yourself movement, the number of 
visitors to national and state parks, 
the increase in hunters and fishers, 
the growth of the classical records 
business, and the willingness of the 
American public to finance public 
recreation. But 
crease in 


as long as an in- 
leisure time for many 
means only one more opportunity to 
use commercial recreation centers, of 
greater dependence upon spectator 
events and the home television set, 
and the chance to take another job, 
then we must recognize that there is 
still much to be done. As has been 
aptly put, our culture is at the stage 
where people know how to make a 
living but do not know how to live 
a life.? 
TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 

The basic issue to be resolved is 
whether our culture will be permit- 
ted to drift in terms of the use of 
leisure time or whether this time 
should be planned and directed. One 
school of thought rejects any concept 
of planning and directing leisure 
time. The claim is that to do so tends 
to rob leisure of the very quality and 
purpose for which it is sought— 
namely, the freedom and choice to 
do what one wishes to do during 
such time. The 
thought 


other school of 
holds that society should 
play a direct role in guiding what 
people do with their leisure, and the 
establishment of desirable outlets 
does not imply a loss of freedom. 

Fortunately, the adherents. of the 
belief that leisure should be un- 
planned and unorganized appear to 
be waging a losing battle at least 
in the light of opposite trends by 
labor, industry, government, educa- 
tion, and the church. American de- 
mocracy can ill afford to leave to 
chance the development of this lei- 
sure potential. 
TASK OF EDUCATION 

If the latter point of view is 
adopted, then the task of really edu- 
cating people for leisure must be 
faced. This is particularly important 
if one also accepts the idea that 
the quality of the experience is as 

(Concluded on page 28) 
*M. H. Neumeyer and E. 8. Neumeyer, 


Leisure and Recreation. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., 1936. 
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N the past year the American Junior Bowling 

Congress reached a total membership of 
95,000 boys and girls...a gain of 45%! Here is 
proof of bowling’s growing popularity. 

As more and more schools recognize the advan- 
tages of making bowling a part of their physical 
education programs, there is every reason to ex- 
pect that bowling may become one of the most 
popular of school activities. Here’s why... 
® Bowling is done today in an atmosphere of 
wholesomeness and refinement. The modern 
bowling recreation center is a gathering place for 
all the family. 
© Bowling is good exercise. The bowler develops 
coordination, team spirit and a sense of sports- 
manship. 
® Bowling has great value as a “carry-over” 
sport. Bowlers continue to bow] all their lives... 
with their families, friends, business associates. 
@ Bowling can be enjoyed by most everyone re- 
gardless of physical abilities. 


i913 West 103rd Street 


[Bw entire crassroom 
OF BOYS AND GIRLS-AND 


gS =) “TEACHER,;TOO-CAN HAVE 
@.. \ FUN BOWLING TOGETHER | 


® Bowling offers a continual challenge. There’s 
always a thrill to a strike or spare as you bowl 
to improve your scores. 


® Bowling develops sociability, Everyone can 
compete on an equal level by using the handicap 
system. 


® Bowling is easy to learn, easy to teach! And it 
gives pupil and teacher, alike, fun from the start. 


Perhaps it will be your privilege to introduce 
bowling into your school’s program. The 
American Junior Bowling Congress stands ready 
to help you—as it has helped other Directors of 
Physical Education — with literature and motion 
pictures on the organizing and teaching of classes 
in bowling. If you wish, one of our representa- 
tives will personally help you present the subject 
to your school administrator and work out ar- 
rangements with the proprietor of your local 
bowling establishment. There’s no obligation, of 
course. Our assistance is yours for the asking! 
Write today to the address below. 


Sark pearte 


A 


e Chicago 43, Illinois 











Children drew pictures of their 
school in this community study. 


OW MAY WE Continue To 
Make Twinbrook a Safe, a 
Healthy, a Beautiful Community ?”’ 
was chosen as the school-wide inter- 
est problem for 1953-54 by Twin- 
brook Elementary School, Rockville, 
Maryland. This choice came about 
in a very natural way. With staff 
provided by the Tuberculosis <As- 
‘sociation, the Health Agencies of 
Montgomery County had chosen 
Twinbrook Community as an area 
for an experimental program in 
working with people on the kinds of 
things in which they were interested. 
Basic to the project was an under- 
standing of health in its broad sense 
the greatest possible fulfillment of 
the physical, social, and emotional 
potential of the individual. 


STUDY OF COMMUNITY 

Twinbrook Community was chosen 
for a community health education 
program after several studies of dif- 
ferent areas in Montgomery County. 
Typical questions presented to Twin- 
brook homes in a study of that com- 
munity were: 

@ What kinds of things would you say 
the people around here are concerned about 
or talking about now? 

@ What kinds of things would you say 
parents around here might be concerned 
about or interested in in relation to their 
children? 

e@ Are there any things about their chil 
dren’s health you think parents would like 
to know more about? 

@ Do you have a regular doctor? 

@ Do you have a regular dentist? 

e@ Are there any health or medical sub 
jects you have wanted to know more about? 
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Effective Health Teaching— 
a school and community 
project 


by EDDA L. LARRIMORE 
Principal, Twinbrook Elementary School, 


Rockville, Maryland 


and CLAUDIA B. GALIHER 


Executive Secretary, Montgomery County 
Tuberculosis and Heart Association 


e Have the adults in the family ever 
had a chest X-ray? 

e Is there a PTA? 

e@ Who are some of the active members? 

e Is there a Citizens’ Association? 

@ What has it been working on? 
RESULTS OF STUDY 

Results of the study showed peo- 
ple of Twinbrook to be very much 
interested in their their 
families, their school, their commu- 
nity, and in making Twinbrook the 
best possible place in which to live. 


homes, 


Information obtained was presented 
to various facets in the community 
including the school. What could be 
more natural than that a school in- 
terested in the interests and needs 
of its community should also focus 
on health in its broad interpretation ? 

Health immediately began to take 
its place as an integrated part of 
the student’s experience. Health be- 
came a part of the total school ex- 
perience of the child along with the 
basic skills and generally accepted 
areas of study. 

Teachers and children together 
selected their own area of study in 
each classroom. The primary grades 
chose to center their interests around 
areas of cleanliness in home and 
school; bodily cleanliness; the study 
of foods; the effect of milk in one’s 
diet; personal safety at home, on 
the streets, and at school; clothing; 
and the prevention of disease. The 
intermediate grades chose beautifi- 
cation, with implications toward 
health, safety, dental care, food nu- 
trition, and body structure. 





School play areas were studied from 
points of view of safety and health. 


SCHOOL STUDY-ACTIVITIES 

3ecause of the interest of the PTA 
and because it was revealed as an 
area of need in the original commu- 
nity study, dental health was one of 
several programs that cross-sectioned 
the entire school and involved the 
community as well. Educational 
plans for the school were presented 
and interpreted to parents through 
the efforts of the PTA. Activities in 
keeping with abilities and experi- 
ences of the youngsters were carried 
out in each classroom. Exhibits and 
demonstrations of the effect of decay 
on teeth were presented. 
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Dental cards to be taken to family 
dentists to indicate the dental su- 
pervision were sent home and poured 
back into school. A large thermome- 
ter made by the boys and girls was 
displayed in the school’s main en- 
trance hall where daily dental care 
temperature was indicated. For pre- 
school children entering the school, 
the dental appointment card has be- 
come a part of registration. The 
whole program emphasized both in- 
dividual care and professional den- 
tal supervision. 

Beauty and its influence on health 
were stressed by a _ fourth-grade 
class. A comparison was made be- 
tween the life span of trees and that 
of man. Influences promoting or 
hampering growth in the lives of 
both were considered. As a culmi- 
nating experience, the expenditure 
of money for beautification was 
planned by the children. Several 
trees were purchased and planted at 
the rear of the school building. 

Additional study-activity was evi- 
denced in the other intermediate 
rooms. A comparison of ancient 
Greek health culture with today’s 
modern health philosophy was made 
by children in fifth-grade room. An- 
other room became vitally concerned 
with how the human body works, 
and made special study of the fune- 
tional parts and structure. Many 
learned to appreciate the importance 
of the proper functioning of their 
bodies from this study. 

Foods and particularly the place 
of milk in their diets, became a con- 
cern of one third-grade room. An 
animal feeding experiment was de- 
cided upon. Tom and Jerry, two 
white rats, came on the scene. This 
soon became an activity of vital in- 
terest to the whole school. Pens for 
the rats were brought to the school 
by the girls and boys. Proper and 
improper food was supplied in 
abundance. Diets were worked out. 
A daily weighing-in procedure was 
an interesting and enlightening ex- 
perience. A graph was accurately 
kept on the weights of the two rats. 
MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCES 

Activities cut across all phases of 
the school program. To work prac- 
tical arithmetic with weight differ- 
ences was not enough. The class 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


wrote a play about the rats. Lan- 
guage activities entered into this 
activity. The ‘‘play’’ was completed 
and ‘‘staged’’ at a PTA program 
vith a ‘‘Rat Ballad’’ composed by 
a 3rd-grade future ‘‘ Mozart.’’ 


’ 


A second-grade room stressed the 
value of the. seven basic foods by 
erecting a grocery store in one cor- 
ner of the room from which foods 
could be purchased. Measuring as 
a part of arithmetic experience went 
into the construction of this store. 
The seven basic foods were stocked, 
and food selection in marketing was 
stressed. The store’s foods were 
priced and accurate business trans- 
actions had to be completed. Much 
language art and art work took 
place, as well as some musie activi- 
ties. Later the boys and girls learned 
about how vegetables grow and how 
they were brought to the stores. 

Health can be taught in a mean- 
ingful way and can be experience- 
oriented just as other good modern- 
day teaching is presented to chil- 
dren. Effective health isaching, like 
other effective teaching, takes place 
best when school and community 
work together on problems of inter- 
est to them and where teachers and 
children develop a health education 
program oriented to their lives and 
day to day experiences. 


EFFECT OF PROGRAM 


The program of health has not 
been completed at Twinbrook School 
because it is involved in living. 

Some indications of the effect of 
this program follow: 





1. The PTA was most impressed with 
the school’s area interest and gave money 
to aid in accomplishment. 

2. Several mental health groups were or 
ganized in the community. 

3. Marked interest by county health 
agencies and officers. 

4. Many helps (planned trips, experi 
ments presented, literature, games and 
songs, study outlines) were given the 
school. 

5. One hundred per cent staff interest 
and co-operation. 

6. Interest comments made by children. 

7. Civie Association formed a beautifica 
tion committee to help landscape the school 
grounds. Students of the school serve as 
members. 

8. School nurse voiced favorable com- 
ments of staff interest in health problems. 

9. PTA health committee active through 
out the year. 

10. Health-safety program of the school 
given time on a local radio station. 

11. Parental co-operation when field trips 
to interest centers planned. 

12. Comments from outsiders on mental 
attitude of school personnel. 

13. Comments from outsiders on cleanli 
ness of building. 

14. Enthusiasm of community, staff, and 
students to continue the study. 

15. Enlarged PTA health program with- 
in the school for the coming year. 

16. The TB unit was at the annual 
school fair. 

17. Co-operation of parents during the 
dental drive. 

18. Evidence of close school-community 
relationship and understanding. 

As a result of its experience in 
‘‘meaningful health education,”’ 
Twinbrook School feels that health 
education is an important part of 
the school and community experi- 
ence of every youngster. It is re- 
solved to continue its efforts to find 
new and better ways of helping its 
youngsters to achieve their fullest 
potential of health and happiness. * 
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"Rat Ballad"’ composed by a third-grader. Draw- 
ing at right is one of many pictures of Jerry. 











our own games 


This thought-provoking article was received by the Publications 
Chairman of the National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports. 


It is published here without reference to NSGWS Standards of 


Officiating, because its philosophical considerations are worthy 
of reflection and comment. Letters to the Editor are invited. 


NY WOMAN who is a rated of- 
ficial in a sport has received 
at one time or another, day or night, 
a frantic telephone call asking, Can 
you possibly officiate a game for us? 
Because my own schedule of classes 
and intramural sports frequently 
conflicts with the matches planned 
by other schools, my response to this 
plea must be negative more often 
than not. 

I find myself feeling apologetic 
for my failure to help, sympathetic 
with the distress of the caller, but, 
above all, disturbed by the condi- 
tions which have brought about the 
request. Often I have said to the 
ealler, ‘‘I do not envy you this task 
of trying to find officials, but why 
don’t you officiate your own games?’’ 
The invariably, ‘‘The 
other school wouldn’t agree to that 
or think it fair,’’ or ‘‘I must be free 
to coach my team.’’ If either reply 
is entirely truthful, much which we 
claim to teach through physical edu- 
cation is failing in practice. 


answer is 


IMPLICATIONS 

Let us examine closely the impli- 
cations of the first statement, ‘‘The 
other school wouldn’t agree to that 
or think it fair.’’ This assertion must 


be based upon such unspoken 
thoughts as these: the instructor 


does not know the rules well; she 


lacks understanding of the game 
techniques; she will deliberately 


make incorrect ruling to the advan- 
tage of her own team; the outcome 
of the match is so important that 
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even an honest mistake in judgment 
would jeopardize the instructor’s 
standing with her students and as- 
Non-physical education 
coaches do need the help of rated 
officials in conducting interschool 
contests. The presence of qualified 
officials offers an excellent learning 
situation for both players and 
teacher. However, classroom coaches 


sociates. 


are a small minority group. 

This not intended 
as a criticism of their requests for 
professional 


discussion is 


nor is it 
meant to be a special plea for more 


assistance, 


officials’ ratings. Rather, it is a seri- 
ous questioning of attitudes toward 
competitive games, the winning and 
losing of matches, and the leader- 
ship involved. 


TRAINED PHYSICAL EDUCATORS 

The majority of the people teach- 
ing girls and women’s sports are 
trained in physical education. They 
are familiar with mechanics of body 
movement, with the motor 
skills, and with the general elements 
of strategy. If they are prepared 
to teach a particular sport they have 
studied both its specific rules and 
techniques—the two are inseparable. 
A game is governed by its rules and 
many playing techniques are de- 
signed primarily for the purpose of 
avoiding rules violations. 

It is granted that physical educa- 
tion teachers are not equally compe- 
tent in teaching all sports, but it is 
unusual for an instructor to be re- 
sponsible for the conduct of compe- 


basic 


? 
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Shall we officiate 





by ANNE L. DELANO 


Smith College 


tition in a sport which she has had 
no experience. Furthermore, the stu- 
dents participating in a sport learn 
game rules and methods of play in 
the form in which they are taught 
by the instructor. Why then cannot 
the secondary or college teacher of- 
ficiate her own games sufficiently 
well to satisfy the standards of her 
students and their opponents? 

The very questioning of the teach- 
er’s ability to make fair decisions 
when her team is a participant in 
a match is a disturbing reflection 
upon present-day attitudes toward 
sports competition. Almost invari- 
ably, administrators give 
eareful attention to integrity, hon- 
esty, and other personal qualifica- 
tions of the applicants who seek 
teaching positions. 


school 


Those teachers employed are ex- 
pected to avoid display of favoritism 
in classes, to grade student progress 
justly, and to strive to give equal 
opportunities development to 
each pupil. Is it likely that these 
same teachers will become so biased 
on the playing field that they can- 
not officiate with the integrity ex- 
pected of them in their other teach- 
ing responsibilities ? 


for 


UNSPORTSMANLIKE CRITICISM 
Many instructors express willing- 
ness to officiate intramural games 
but not interschool contests. Why 
must there be this discrepancy? Has 
the winning of a game become so 
important to us that it seems neces- 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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TROPHY “Finish for Champions” 
was selected for this beautiful 
portable floor, fabricated by 

Lawson and installed in the huge 


Auditorium-Coliseum, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Everybody Wins With 


COACHES 

for the beautiful, 
tournament-caliber 
appearance. 














TROPHY! 





ADMINISTRATORS CUSTODIANS 


for the sure-footed for the non-glare, for the extra long for ease of 
slip resistance light color which wear and economy. maintenance and 


PLAYERS SPECTATORS 


helps them to see TROPHY outwears appearance. 
Plays clearly (live or all other finishes by 
televised!) more than 2 to 1! 


Lawson, Inc., is noted as the manufacturer of such outstanding 
portable floors as those in: Recreation Building, Dallas, Texas; 
University of North Dakota Field House; State Coliseum, 
Montgomery, Alabama; Memorial Auditorium, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Field House, Lake Forest College, Illinois; Will Rogers Memorial 
Coliseum, Fort Worth, Texas; Omaha, Nebraska, 

Memorial Auditorium; and many others. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 











HILLYARD—St. Joseph, Mo. ; 
Depend on your 
Without charge or obligation, please have my Hillyard Main- pa Midtyerd 


taineer show me how | can have a championship TROPHY floor, Maintaineer 
at no extra cost. for help on your 
floor treatment 
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Anglo-American Workshop 


in Klementary 


Physical 


Education 


by DELIA HUSSEY 


Detroit Public Schools 


and RUTH MURRAY 


Wayne State University 


American workshop participants—(standing) Elizabeth Ludwig, Irma Graham, 
Ada Kennard, Jane Griffiths; (sitting) Ruth Murray, Gale Currey, Shirley How- 
ard, Marie Riley, Cynthia Dadmun, Delia Hussey, Eileen Reid, Mary Taggert, 
Jeannette Saurborn, Flora Bailey. Ruth Duncan is absent from the picture. 


OOLLEY HALL is an 18th- 

century mansion in York- 
shire, England, which has been con- 
verted into a center for in-service 
teacher education. In this lovely set- 
ting, 15 Americans and a staff of 
English educators came together at 
tea time June 28, 1956, for the first 
Anglo-American Workshop on 
‘**Physical Education at the Primary 
Stage’’ (i.e., 5-11 years of age). The 
Americans had spent the first days 
of that week visiting primary schools 
in other parts of England as back- 
ground for the workshop. 

For the past few years, American 
physical educators returning from 
England, who had observed the re- 
cent developments in movement edu- 
cation in certain of its primary (ele- 
mentary) schools, have been most 
enthusiastic about what they saw. 
Interest has been kindled, also, by 
teachers from England who have 
taught at American universities. 
Elizabeth Halsey, retired professor 
of physical education at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and Ruth Foster, her 
Majesty’s inspector of physical edu- 
cation in England, conceived the 
idea of the Anglo-American Work- 
shop in the fall of 1954 as a means 
of bringing together educators in 
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both countries who are concerned 
with physical education for children. 


WORKSHOP PROGRAM 

The 15 days at Woolley Hall were 
spent in active classes; discussions in 
small and large groups; visits to pri- 
mary schools and to two of the train- 
ing colleges for women teachers of 
physical education; and to lectures 
by Miss Foster; I. R. Stone, director 
of the workshop and West Riding 
County inspector of schools; Ru- 
dolph Laban of the Art of Movement 
Studio in Addlestone, Surrey; L. C. 
Schiller, senior lecturer, University 
of London Institute of Education; 
A. B. Clegg, chief education officer, 
West Riding District of Yorkshire, 
and others. 

During the two weekends, two dif- 
ferent groups of English men and 
women classroom teachers, headmas- 
ters and headmistresses, organizers 
and inspectors (supervisors) joined 
the Americans at Woolley Hall to be- 


come active participants in the 
Workshop. Highlighting the week- 


ends were challenging discussions on 
professional problems and the shar- 
ing of ideas on elementary physical 
education as well as informal sing- 
ing, dancing, and _ spontaneous 















‘*fun’’ sessions. These friendly gath- 
erings took place in the dining room, 
at ‘‘elevenses’’ (the morning coffee 
break), at tea time, and around the 
fireplace after evening meetings. 


ENGLISH PRIMARY SCHOOL 

As this article proposes to describe 
the Workshop itself rather than de- 
tails of the English program of pri- 
mary school physical education, the 
reader is referred to two books pub- 
lished by the English Ministry of 
Education, Moving and Growing and 
Planning the Program, to Elizabeth 
Halsey’s article, ‘‘England’s Chil- 
dren Invent Activities’? in the De- 


cember 1955 JourNAL, and _ to 
**Physical Education for Elemen- 
tary School Children — English 


Style’’ by Laurie Campbell in the 
University of Michigan School of 
Education Bulletin, January 1956. 

[t is sufficient to say that the pro- 
gram is based upon a philosophy of 
education essentially similar to ours 
and—like most of our elementary 
physical education—it is taught en- 
tirely by classroom teachers. In prac- 
tices and procedures, it differs from 
ours in having as its base certain 
fundamental and _ individualized 
movement experiences developed ere- 
atively through exploration and in- 
vention by the children under the 
teachers’ guidance and direction. Re- 
ferred to in Moving and Growing as 
the ‘‘grammar’’ or ‘‘anatomy’’ of 
movement, these experiences are con- 
cerned with: (1) all-around develop- 
ment of strength and flexibility of 
the body and its skillful use in all 
types of locomotor and non-locomo- 
tor movements; (2) the dexterous 
manipulation of balls, bats, ropes, 
hoops, and other games equipment ; 
and (3) agile and adventurous ex- 
ploits on all kinds of large equip- 
ment—some the traditional type of 
apparatus, some newly-invented by 
teachers and supervisors, and some 
of the ‘‘whatever happens to be on 
hand’’ sort. 


BASIC MOVEMENT EDUCATION 

On this base of fundamental move- 
ment education, children progress 
into the more specialized forms of 
movement represented by sports and 
games, dance, and drama. Games like 
ericket, rugby, field hockey and net 
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ball are not played in their official 
form until the children, at 11 years, 
move on to the secondary schools. 
Rather, children in small groups 
play modified games, often of their 
own invention, which make use of 
the skills of the more complex game 
patterns. 

The dance is entirely creative, 
sometimes an individual interpreta- 
tion of music, sometimes small group 
improvisational patterns to percus- 
sion accompaniment, sometimes a 
large dance developed by the whole 
class around a dramatic theme which 
provides for participation by all in 
one or another dance role. In drama, 
no seript is used, but folk or Biblical 
legends, poetry, or the children’s 
own stories are acted out primarily 
in movement with little or no speak- 
ing unless particular characters or 
groups are ‘‘moved’’ to speak in 
their own words. 

In the basic movement, the Ameri- 
can visitors found the high degree of 
skill on the part of all of the chil- 





dren and their daring and ingenuity 
in the use of large apparatus ex- 
traordinarily impressive. In the ex- 
pressive work in dance and drama, 
hearts were stirred when children 
were observed completely identified 
with an artistic endeavor of their 
own making, as in the tragedy of the 
‘‘Pied Piper’’ or the exaltation of 
the Israelites when the Red Sea was 
opened for them. 


REACTIONS OF AMERICANS 
Following are excerpts from the 
reactions of certain of the Americans 
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which illustrate various points of in- 
terest regarding the Workshop ex- 
periences : 


**The spirit of the English educators at 
Woolley Hall was exemplified by the ex- 
pression ‘Let’s give it a go!’ Recognizing 
that movement is a way of learning, the 
eagerness of classroom teachers to include 
it in the daily living of children and the 
eagerness of the children to participate was 
indeed gratifying.’’—Jeannette Saurborn, 
New York. 

‘“My respect and admiration is extended 
to the leaders and teachers who are dedi 
cated to the task of breaking down old 
traditional methods and materials of in- 
struction. One was struck by the oppor- 
tunities that are afforded to children to 
express themselves freely, creatively, and 
vigorously in movement and to integrate 
other fields of learning with a purely physi- 
eal experience.’’—Gail Currey, Oregon. 


‘“For me, one of the highlights was a 
glimpse of the women’s college training 
program. On one of our many excursions, 
we visited Wentworth Woodhouse, a stately 
old manor house and its estate which is now 
the Lady Mabel Physical Education Train 
ing College. The College is richly fulfilling 
its aim of broadening the conception of 
physical edueation beyond concentration 


English children 
show daring and 
ingenuity in use 
of apparatus. 
Physical education 
lesson at Infant 


School, Manchester. 


American visitors 
observe English 
children in basic 
“movement at the 
Englands Lane 


Junior School. 






















on the practice of physical skills into their 
use as an aid to the creative and aesthetic 
development of the child.’’—TZileen Reed, 
Montreal. 


‘*Most of all, I remember the faces of 
the children in the schools we visited. 
Words leap up to describe this look: self- 
contained, confident, purposeful. There was 
a gladness and an aliveness present always. 
Sometimes in the dance or drama classes 
there was self-expression so revealing that 
in courtesy, one could only look away. 
Surely, this should be for every child! ’’— 
Irma Graham, California. 


‘*Outstanding things for me were the 
industry of the children—the way they 
worked, bare-footed and bare-torsoed, quiet- 
ly, efficiently, safely, individually, but al- 
ways with a group consciousness; and the 
way the principals and classroom teachers, 
in fact all school personnel, regard physical 
education as an integral part of the total 
curriculum and are immensely interested in 
its suecess.’’—Marie Riley, New York. 

“Participants in the Workshop undoubt 
edly reacted to the various experiences in 
different ways, but there is little doubt 
that here was an ideal situation for a fresh 
approach to an evaluation of one’s own 
philosophy and program of physical educa 
tion, uncomplicated by pressures and ur 
gencies. The only urgency was to observe, 
to question, to think—an exciting experi 
ence and genuinely rewarding to every 
one.’’—Elizabeth Ludwig, Michigan. 


There are other recollections which 
are still vivid: The tremendous flag, 
borrowed from the American Em- 
bassy, that greeted us when we came 
down to breakfast on the Fourth of 
July ; the unnecessary English anxi- 
ety about the Americans’ taste in 
food; the gracious and pervasive 
hospitality of Diana Jordan, the 
warden of Woolley Hall; and finally 
the generous, untiring, and concen- 
trated efforts of so many of our Eng- 
lish friends which made this first 
Workshop such a memorable one. * 






Shane MacCarthy 


Heads Council on 
Youth Fitness 


pa MacCarthy, a native of 


County Cork, Ireland, was 
sworn in September 6 as Executive 
Director of President Eisenhower’s 
recently established 
Youth Fitness. 

Dr. MacCarthy, who was natural- 
ized in 1935, was sworn in at White 
House ceremonies presided over by 
Sherman Adams, the Assistant to 
the President. He will work under 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon, 
chairman of the Council. 

3orn June 11, 1908, Dr. Mac- 
Carthy has been chief orientation 


Couneil on 
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Pictured at the White House ceremonies are Dr. and Mrs. MacCarthy, 
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with Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams, and their five sons, Kevin, 
15; Tim, It; Pat, 7; Shane, Jr., 18: and Mike, 3. 


officer of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and has worked in the State, 
Labor, and Interior Departments in 
administrative posts. During World 
War II he was a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the U. 8. Navy. 


WIDE BACKGROUND 


Dr. MacCarthy brings to his new 
position a combination of assets— 
education that is thorough, plus 
long and varied platform experience, 
including extensive radio and tele- 
vision work. At the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America (A.B., 1928 and 
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A.M., 1929), his personal specialty 
was in areas of political and social 
philosophic research. In 1933 he ob- 
tained his Doctor of Jurisprudence 
degree from New York University. 

His experience as a teacher at 
Georgetown University, Southeast- 
ern University, and the Catholic 
University of America, coupled with 
his extensive travels throughout all 
48 states and in Europe, gives him 
a wide background. 

Besides his membership in social, 
fraternal and veteran organizations, 
Dr. MacCarthy is a member of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion, the National Academy of Eco- 
nomics and Poltical Science, the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, and the Speech As- 
sociation of America. 


AAHPER CONFERENCE SPEAKER 
Members of the Association will 
be pleased to learn that Dr. Mac- 
Carthy’s first official talk in his new 
position as executive director of the 
council was to address the opening 
session of AAHPER’s Conference 
on Fitness, September 12. Future 


plans of the Council on Youth Fit- 
ness will be announced in the Jour- 
NAL as they develop.* 
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IKE tapes 
DESIGNED FOR TRAINERS 





Ordinary tape won’t “‘grab’’ and hold securely—because Bike tapes grab fast and hold on tight. Never loosen, never 
it’s not designed for athletic use. Sometimes a trainer has shift. You see, Bike tapes are made specifically for athletic 
to do the job over; often he has to re-tape between halves. use. Easy to handle, easy to tear, they save you time. 


And that wastes tape and time. 





A sticky mass is left when ordinary tape is removed. Un- Bike tapes come off clean as a whistle—because they stay 
pleasant— but worse, unsafe. It means the tape didn’t pro- right where you put ’em. Perspiration can’t budge ’em. 
tect the player. Loosened by heavy perspiration, it shifted. That means sure protection. And no other tape is less 
Ordinary tape won’t stand the strain of heavy athletics. irritating to skin. , 


ONLY BIKE HAS A 

TRAINERS TAPE 10 

FIT EVERY ATHLETIC 
NEED | 





THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
Division of The Kendall Company 

















HIS REPORT to the AAHPER 
T membership is of necessity brief 
and factual. It cannot fully detail 
the widespread interests and con- 
cerns of the Association. The na- 
tional office staff expresses its ap- 
preciation to Past President Ruth 
Abernathy, to President Ray Dun- 
ean, to the Board of Directors, and 
to all Association officers for the 
high quality of leadership they have 
given us. Through their service, they 
build the profession to which we all 
belong. 

All AAHPER members will want 
to keep informed of the opportuni- 
ties the Association offers. Let’s look 
at AAHPER’s record for the fiscal 
year 1955-56. You will then better 
understand the advantages of be- 
longing to your professional associ- 
ation of 22,000 strong. 


YOUR JOURNAL 

Every member receives the Jour- 
nal, the official publication of the 
Association, as the subscription is 
included in the membership dues. 
A Periodical Committee and an Edi- 
torial Board, all members of the 
AAHPER, assist the Editorial Staff 
in planning and publishing the 
Journal. 
Did you know that during 1955-56 YOUR 
JOURNAL 
e@ Contained 144 articles in health educa- 
tion, physical education, athletics, recrea- 
tion, outdoor education, and general inter- 
est. 
e@ Kept members up to date on books, As- 
sociation affairs, audio-visual materials, 
new games, new products, sports for girls 
and women, dance, recreational therapy, 
student major clubs, coaching techniques, 
as well as news and questions for class dis- 
cussion of JOURNAL articles. 
e@ Handled over 200 articles submitted for 
publication by members and non-members. 
e@ Printed and distributed 221,000 copies, 
an average of 24,500 per issue for nine 
64-80 page issues. 
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Your Association — 1955-56 


by CARL A. TROESTER, JR. 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer of AAHPER 


YOUR RESEARCH QUARTERLY 

The Research Quarterly goes to all 
professional members, in addition to 
the Journal. Like the Journal, it is 
now in the 28th year of publication. 
It is the medium for publication of 
research in our professional field. 
The Editor is guided by the Re- 
search Quarterly Advisory Commit- 
tee and Board of Associate Editors. 


Did you know that during 1955-56 YOUR 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY 

e@ Carried 62 research reports in health 
education, physical education, and recrea 
tion, as well as abstracts and notes and 
comments. 

e Printed and distributed 16,300 copies 
of its four 128-page issues. 

e Handled over 80 articles submitted for 
publication by research people. 


CONFERENCES 


Important meetings on problems 
of concern to the profession are con- 
ducted by the Association. You are 
represented through delegates to the 
Conference and by Association of- 
ficers and staff. Reports of Confer- 
ences are published and made avail- 
able to members. 


Did you know that during 1955-56 AAH 
PER held: 

e A national conference on intramural 
sports for college men and women in No- 
vember in co-operation with the National 
Association for Physical Education of Col 
lege Women and the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 

e A national conference on the basic pro 
gram in college health education in Janu- 
ary. 

e A national conference on health educa- 
tion for prospective teachers in January. 

e A national conference on leadership of 
the National Section for Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports in June. 

e A conference for State Association Presi- 
dents-elect in June. 


59TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
The biennial National Convention 
in Chicago, in co-operation with the 


Midwest District Association, was 
one of the most successful ever held 
by the Association in terms of at- 
tendance, number of exhibits, and 
variety of programs. A report of the 
1956 Convention appeared in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Journal. Begin- 
ning in 1958, the Association will 
return to an annual National Con- 
vention. 

Did you know that during 1955-56 con- 
ventions were also held by District Asso 
ciations and by the 50 State Associations 
of AAHPER and were attended by almost 


18,000 members of the Association and its 
structure? 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Association’s publication list 
exceeds 100 titles and more are be- 
ing added all the time. Publications 
are written for and by AAHPER 
members and are sold at the lowest 
possible price. An AAHPER Publi- 
cations Director in each state has 
copies of all available publications 
for display. A publications list is 
available on request to headquarters. 
Did you know that during 1955-56 AAH- 
PER published the following titles: 

@ Books and Pamphlets 

How We Do It Game Book 

Teachers Guide for Physical Education 
For High School Students 

Fitness for Secondary School Youth, in 
co-operation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals 
Framework for Family Life Education 
Shooting and Firearms Education and 
Manual on Casting, for the Outdoor 
Education Project 

The Outdoor Swimming Pool, published 
for the Conference for National Co- 
operation in Aquatics 

@ Conference Reports 

Health Education for Prospective 
Teachers 

A Forward Look in College Health Edu- 

cation 

Health Education Conference Report 

Physical Education for College Men 

and Women 
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First National Conference for City Di- 
rectors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation (cities 100,000 
or more) 

Intramural Sports for College Men and 
Women 

e@ Three Career Leaflets 

Physical Education—Is This Your 
Career? 

Health Education As Your Career 

Recreation—A New Profession for Our 
Time 

e NSGWS Official Guides 

Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, Win- 
ter Sports and Outing Activities 

Archery-Riding 

Basketball 

Bowling-F encing-Golf 

Field Hockey—Lacrosse 

Recreational Games—V olleyball 

Softball—Track and Field 

Soccer—S peedball 

Tennis—Badminton 

@ NSGWS and Dance Publications 

Basketball Rules Reprint 

Selected Soccer—Speedball Articles 

The Doctor Answers Some Practical 
Questions on Menstruation (rev.) 

Dance Research and Theses 

Dance Directory 

e@ A Series of Bulletins for Elementary 

Teachers in cooperation with the NEA 

Classroom Teachers Department 

Teaching Dental Health to Elementary 
School Children 

Classroom Activities 

Outdoor Education 


EMPHASIS ON FITNESS 

During the past year, there has 
been increasing concern for the fit- 
ness of American youth. Association 
action took the form of promoting 
the distribution of the film They 
Grow wp so Fast, which describes 
the physical education program from 
elementary school through high 
school. Published also was the book 
Fitness of Secondary School Youth, 
a co-operative project with the Na- 
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tional Association of 
School Principals. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Association membership is at an 
all-time high, approaching 22,000. 
This increasing membership reflects 
favorably on the services provided 
by the Association. Much is due to 
the unselfish efforts of the National 
Membership Directors, as well as 
State and District Association of- 
ficers who are concerned with the 
growth of their profession. 

The staffs of teacher education in- 
stitutions have guided the formation 
of 235 student major clubs through- 
out the United States, thus encour- 
aging students to identify themselves 
with their professional organization. 


Secondary 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF SERVICES 
Many services are offered by the 
Association and its headquarters 
staff. Added to the staff this year 
are Dr. Howard Hobson, assistant 
executive secretary and consultant 
in physical education and mens and 
boy’s athletics, and Dr. Julian 
Smith, consultant in outdoor educa- 
tion and director of the Association’s 
Outdoor Education Project. 
Did you know that during the year 1955-56, 
the headquarters office: 
e@ Processed well over 120,000 pieces of 
mail. 
e Provided consultation for many teachers 
and recreation workers who personally vis 
ited the office. 
e Carried on active liaison with local, 
state, district and affiliated organizations 
and officers, committees and special project 
chairmen of the Association. 
@ Served as liaison between NEA and 
other committees, federal government agen- 
cies, and organizations, such as the Amer 
ican Medical Association. 


AAHPER FINANCES, 1955-56 


INCOME 
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Publications 
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Membership gas 34.27% 
Advertising mums 15.9% 
B 2.6% 
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Miscellaneous 
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EXPENDITURES 


Printing, publications 
ERR 
Services to members 
PRT 
Printing, Journal 


and Quarterly Gu 16.3% 


Supplies, Mail m 4.3% 
Travel B 2.9% 
Savings 4 8% 





e Carried on correspondence with other 
professional organizations such as the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, National Recreation 
Association and College Physical Educa- 
tion Association on matters of general edu- 
cational concern. 
e Edited and prepared for publication spe 
cial bulletins and the periodical Journal 
and Quarterly. 
@ Held joint meetings with staffs of other 
NEA departments and with U.S. Office of 
Education personnel. 
@ Talked with many other persons from all 
over the world about programs. 
@ Planned for the several national con- 
ferences, the National Convention, field 
trips, programs, publications, and with 
Association officers in their work with See- 
tions, Divisions, and Committees. 
e@ Maintained an .Exchange Placement 
Service for AAHPER members. 
Members of the staff represented 
you at numerous meetings. In addi- 
tion to participating in all District 
Conventions, many State Associa- 
tion meetings and other NEA de- 
partmental meetings, you were rep- 
resented at meetings of other groups 
such as the: 


American Camping Association; Nation- 
al Sporting Goods Association; Fourth Na- 
tional Conference on Physicians and 
Schools; Federation of National Profes 
sional Organizations for Recreation; Na- 
tional Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations; American Dental 
Association; Council of National Organiza- 
tions; American Public Health Associa- 
tion; NEA Summer Meeting; Allied 
Youth; National Social Welfare Assembly; 
National Recreation Congress; Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health; Na 
tional Health Council; American Council 
on Education; National Association of See- 
ondary School Principals; American Insti- 
tute’ of Park Executives; Council for the 
Advancement of Hospital Recreation; Con 
ference for National Co-operation in Aquat- 
ics; National Institute of Health. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 

For the period June 1, 1955 to 
May 31, 1956, the total income of 
the Association was $330,247.03. 

Sources of Association income are: 
Publications, 47.3%; Membership, 
34.2%; Advertising, 15.9%; and 
Miscellaneous, 2.6%. 

On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, the Board of 
Directors allocated this money as 
follows: Printing special publica- 
tions, 39.5%; services to members, 
36.2%; printing the Journal and 
Quarterly, 16.3% ; supplies and mail, 
4.3% ; officer and staff travel, 2.9% ; 
and savings, 8%. * 
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Education for Leisure 
(Continued from page 16) 
important as, if not more important 
than, the quantity of the experience. 
Unfortunately, people choose to do 
or continue to do the things that 
they can do well and to avoid those 
that they do not know how to do or 
do poorly. The ability to be creative 
infers the possession of the basic 
skills that equip one for self-expres- 
sion in any media. The acquisition 

of skills involves iearning process. 
Thus, if we are to raise the level 
of leisure-time interests and improve 
the quality of the choices people 
make in use of their leisure time, 
then the skills and attitudes required 
to do this must be learned. Individu- 
als must recognize the significance of 
leisure time in relation to other 
areas of life. Organized opportunity 
must exist for the acquisition of the 
knowledge and the development of 
the attitudes and understandings re- 
quired to balance all aspects of life. 
Focus must be placed on learning 
to live as well as learning to know. 


HOW TO ACCOMPLISH IT 
How can this be accompished? 
What opportunities exist for leisure- 


time education? Who shall be re- 
sponsible for it? Actually, oppor- 
tunity exists wherever there are or- 
ganized leisure-time programs — 
public, private, or commercial. The 
quality of the education that takes 
place depends upon the recognition 
of this opportunity and what is done 
about it. The responsibility this 
places upon leadership cannot be 
minimized or ignored. 

The bowling alley operator is a 
leisure-time educator as surely as 
the playground director, whether he 
knows it or not. Whenever the word 
‘feducation’’ is mentioned, the usual 
tendency (and practice) is to as- 
sume that only the schools are con- 
cerned. However, if leisure-time edu- 
cation is a total cultural problem can 
responsibility for it be delegated to 
only the schools? 

Much of our adult population is 
uneducated leisure-wise. They are 
the product of a time in American 
life when to play was to waste, when 
opportunities in terms of time, pro- 
gram, and facilities were not as plen- 
tiful as now. A dramatic example of 
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this is found in the senior citizens’ 
groups and the attention being given 
them today: To concentrate in lei- 
sure-time education only upon chil- 
dren of school age and those partici- 
pants in adult education programs 
would appear to condemn a large 
segment of our adult population to 
a maintenance of their status quo 
in terms of recreation interests. 


WHO SHALL EDUCATE? 


Who then shall be responsible for 
this education? The extensive growth 
over the years of industrial, hos- 
pital, and church recreation, and the 
expanding role of government, labor 
and youth serving agencies such as 
the Boy Scouts and YMCA, indi- 
cate that all institutions in Ameri- 
can society are involved. Will one 
of the above agencies assume pri- 
mary leadership when each already 
has other funetions? The church 
deals with religion, labor with eco- 
nomic welfare, industry with the 
production of goods and materials. 

Their role in leisure, although sig- 
nificant, is still secondary in terms 
of their own basic purposes. The pro- 
posal has been made that responsi- 
bility should be shared by several 
agencies. If so, which? Who will co- 
ordinate the program? A federal 
recreation agency has been proposed 
to perform a co-ordinating role. Is 
it needed? Does leisure-time educa- 
tion belong in government at all? 


LEADERSHIP NEEDED 

There is need for immediate di- 
rect action to resolve these issues. 
Professional organizations in educa- 
tion and recreation must assume 
leadership in exploring and solving 
these complex problems for undoubt- 
edly the major responsibility for the 
formal aspects of an over all pro- 
eram of leisure-time education will 
have to be borne by public education 
and public recreation. Within their 
framework lie the major resources 
and opportunities required. In the 
schools and community centers and 
on the parks and playgrounds are 
found the laboratories, equipment, 
facilities, and leadership necessary 
to educate for leisure. 

Schools must conceive of ‘‘educa- 
tion for worthy use of leisure time’’ 
as more than just a noon-hour or 


after-school recreation program. The 
entire school curriculum must be 
conceived as a laboratory for de- 
veloping the attitudes, understand- 
ings, knowledges, and skills required 
for reereation literacy. Johnnie 
must be taught to enjoy reading as 
well as how to read. 

The question raised is how many 
teachers in the schools today have 
the necessary background to teach 
the skills and develop the attitudes 
and understandings required for lei- 
sure living. Taxpayers must be con- 
vinced that adult education involves 
recreation education as an important 
part of citizenship education. The 
recreation contents of adult educa- 
tion programs are not frills but es- 
sential elements in the preparation 
of an informed citizenry for life in 
our culture. 


RECREATION’S CHALLENGE 

Public recreation has a major role 
to play in the creation of new pat- 
terns of leisure-time opportunities 
for the future. If public recreation 
is to concern itself with raising and 
improving the level of recreation ex- 
periences people have, then it must 
do more than just serve existing in- 
terests. Foresight and ingenuity 
must be applied to the planning, de- 
signing and creating of new areas, 
facilities, and programs that will set 
the stage for desired experiences. 

The recreation leader must con- 
ceive of himself as a teacher and de- 
veloper of leisure attitudes and ap- 
preciations in every client he serves. 
The very freedom of the atmosphere 
and the individual’s opportunity to 
select activity are the strongest as- 
sets recreation has but they also pose 
its greatest challenge—the need for 
creative and imaginative thinking. 

The implications for the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers and 
leaders are just now being widely 
recognized. The development, expan- 
sion, and improvement of recreation 
education programs should be en- 
couraged and supported in every 
way possible. The ideals and scopes 
of these programs should be con- 
ceived in the broadest terms. The 
challenge of changing times, con- 
cepts, and needs of people demands 
an informed leadership as dynamic 
and flexible as life itself.* 
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“Health Co-ord 


inator—Key 


to Rural Health Education 


by GORDON W. ANDERSON 


Health and Safety Co-ordinator 
Broome County (New York) School Districts, |, Il, Ill 


FTER conducting a two-year 
Rt Broome County 
Central School Administrators be- 
lieve that they have found a practi- 
cal solution to the problems that are 


often the cause of poor rural school 
health education programs. 


USUAL PROBLEMS 

Examination that they 
were plagued with the usual prob- 
lems. Most secondary level teachers 
had poor health education back- 
evrounds, did not like the teaching 
assignments, and did not make their 
courses interesting for their pupils. 
Health courses were elective and 
class enrollments were small. Over- 
burdened budgets prohibited the hir- 
ing of trained health educators for 
a small number of students and over- 
crowded curriculums made a re- 
quired course inadvisable. 

Although primary teachers were 
offering fairly adequate health in- 
struction, intermediate 
seemed to have many of the prob- 
lems found on the secondary level. 
The average intermediate offering 
consisted of a section on the struc- 
ture and care of the teeth and some 
work on the area of greatest inter- 
est to the teacher—usually nutri- 
tion. Children were not getting com- 
plete course coverage and were be- 
coming more and more bored. 


showed 


teachers 


SPECIALIST NEEDED 

A survey of recommended proce- 
dures for improving their programs 
offered few acceptable suggestions 
for the small rural schools. This sur- 
vey did, however, make one thing 
apparent: they needed help, and 
would need it over an extended pe- 
riod of time. Thus, it was decided 
that they should acquire the services 
of a health education specialist who 
could work with them to solve their 
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immediate instructional problems 
and also to co-ordinate their over-all 
health programs. 

How to finance such a program? 
Where to find office space for such a 
specialist? How to administer the 
program? Two of the administra- 
tors, who were board members of the 
Health Association of Broome Coun- 
ty, Ine., an affiliate of the New York 
State Committee on Tuberculosis 
and Public Health, turned to it for 
assistance. 

The Health Association agreed to 
finance the program on a two-year, 
demonstration basis, to provide of- 
fice space and secretarial help for 
the selected specialist and to assist 
him through with other 
public and private health agencies 
of the country. It insisted that school 
people administer the project. 

Thus it was that, in the fall of 
1953, a ‘‘Health Co-ordinator’’ was 
employed to work in the central 
schools of Broome County under the 
direction of a Joint Committee of 
the Broome County School Adminis- 
trators Association and the Health 
Association of Broome County, Inc. 


eontacts 


JOB OF HEALTH CO-ORDINATOR 

The first job of the health co-ordi- 
nator and his committee was to de- 
velop a general plan of operation. 
This plan, in effect, stated : activities 
which should be considered by all 
schools must be cleared by the ad- 
ministrative activities 
conducted in or for individual 
schools shall be worked out with lo- 
cal administrators; all activities in- 
volving program change must be 
cleared with the appropriate bu- 
reaus of the State Education De- 
partment; although the entire in- 
structional program should be con- 
sidered, work should be started on 


committee ; 


the elementary level; and time spent 
in or for individual schools should 
be scheduled as program develop- 
ment demands indicated. 

The first major problem of the 
health co-ordinator was to gain ac- 
ceptance by staff members in the 
various schools. This was a large 
undertaking. Although administra- 
tors explained the co-ordinator’s 
status to their staff members, some 
still were doubtful. To a large de- 
eree, the over-all success or failure 
of the program in individual schools 
was determined by the amount of 
administrative support given to the 
co-ordinator and the amount of time 
devoted by the administrator. 

Methods employed by the co-ordi- 
nator to gain staff acceptance varied. 
Perhaps the most successful were: 
funetioning as a resource person 
who offered aids to staff members 
which could help them with their 
work; and presenting the results of 
a present status health instruction 
survey which showed the 
need for program revision. Although 
some employees still questioned the 
co-ordinator’s motives, their desire 
to better meet the needs of their pu- 
pils prompted them to give the proj- 
ect a try. 


clearly 


STUDY GROUPS, CONFERENCES 

On the basis of the survey report, 
program study groups were organ- 
ized in most schools. 
evaluated suggested programs, text- 
books, resource materials, and teach- 
ing methods. Later, they began to 
work on the development of their 
own courses of study. To assist these 
teachers, a State Teachers College 
extension course in Elementary 
Health Education was offered in 
two centrally located sections of the 
county. Many group members en- 
rolled. 

Following this, local school boards 
agreed to send representatives to a 
two-day annual conference spon- 
sored by the State Education De- 
partment, Bureau of Health and 
Safety Education. Thirteen elemen- 
tary principals, curriculum direc- 
tors, elementary program supervis- 
ors, and health committee members 
attended. These key people returned 


"hese groups 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 


te Phys Ed Uniforms 


Combinations at 


a LOW PRICES 








a 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 


forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare  ©@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 


Phys Ed Uniforms. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and «6 
Gym Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 





T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 11” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. : 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
Pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design ... 
$1.60 per uniform. 


For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


FEATURING: 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design .. . 
$1.65 per uniform. 


. For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 
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T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 

ors—all stocked for immediate de- 

livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 

Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 

Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 

Same construction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design .. . 
$1.75 per uniform. 

For extra-large size: Add 10%. 





I GYM Champion will send you a free sam- 

ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so 

WRITE FOR 1956 CATALOG SUIT you can see how a gym suit for your 
SAMPLE Physical Education classes will look 

with your design in your school color 


PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE MOVED! 


CHAMPION 


combination. This sample request 
must come from the Physical Educa- 
tion department or office. Please 
specify design and color when writ- 
ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 





Knitwear Co., Inc. 


P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 











Editors, DON BOYDSTON and ROSS MERRICK 
Southern IIlinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


Sensitive to the needs of a basically agricultural society, our forefathers 
expected the schools to teach the fundamentals. Such concepts as education 
for leisure, intelligent selection of recreational activities, or creative oppor- 


tunities were rarely a consideration. 


However, we have long been operating 


on the 40-hour work week, and there are indications of even shorter work 


weeks, longer vacations, and earlier retirements. 


What are the implications 


of this increasing leisure time for the American people? 

If education is preparation for living, education must give primary con- 
sideration to education for leisure. In response to this month’s question, com- 
ments are presented from specialists in outdoor education, recreation, teacher 
preparation, health education, and physical education. 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS: 


“What should be included in the school curriculum to insure proper 
education for the wise use of leisure time?” 


GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 


Jerry L. Kelley 
New Trier Twp. High School, 
Winnetka, Ill. . 


“Since I write out of a background in 
social work and individual counseling, I 
shall not attempt to suggest specific 
courses for inclusion in the curriculum, 
but rather to speak briefly about the 
principles which I consider to be impor- 
tant. My thoughts also reflect the bias of 
the kind of suburban community where 
the frantic pace of the young people 
reflects that of their elders. Paradoxi- 
cally, this pace is also accompanied in 
many instances by much leisure-time ac- 
tivity, but as a spectator only. 

“Basically, I feel that the young peo- 
ple of today need not so much to be 
taught specific skills of recreation or 
whatever, but rather that they be ex- 
posed to recreational experiences of va- 
rious kinds as their deeper needs for 
fulfillment are satisfied. If a person is 
happy and his attitudes are good, he 
will find constructive ways to use his 
leisure time. No amount of teaching 
of activity can compensate for an at- 
titude which is unhappy or warped. 

“Fundamentally, a student should be 
challenged intellectually by his school 
experience. Secondly, he needs a cultural, 
social, and emotional challenge. Through 
these, in part, he may find leisure-time 
enjoyment in individualized quiet activi- 
ties, such as meditation, reading, music, 
or writing, or more active activities such 
as fishing, hunting, gymnastics, and 
dancing. These self-fulfilling individual- 
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ized forms of recreation are the ones 
relatively unknown to most young peo- 
ple and, perhaps, to most adults today. 

“Our task as leaders and teachers of 
young people is to find satisfaction in 
these ourselves, and then to communi- 
cate this in whatever is the most ap- 
propriate way to the students with whom 
we have contact.” 


GRADUATE ASSISTANT IN OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 

Janet Weils 

Michigan State University 

“To attain the schools’ stated goal of 
‘Worthy use of leisure time’ it will be 
necessary to emphasize not only those 
activities that are usually considered a 
part of the physical education program 
but other curricular areas of music, art, 
dramatics, crafts, and reading as well. 

“Tdeally, I believe that the physical 
education curriculums of our nation’s 
schools should be based not on team 
sports but on recreational sports and 
games, if the maximum carry-over value 
is to be obtained. Included or introduced 
into the program should be those fairly 
new activities sometimes described by the 
term ‘outdoor education’ — _ shooting, 
boating, casting, and camping. 

“An objective look at the leisure-time 
activities of today’s citizens surely indi- 
cates an increasing trend toward the use 
of the out-of-doors for recreational pur- 
poses. If our natural resources are to be 
used wisely and skillfully, then the 
schools must attempt to provide wisdom 
and skill for their students. The physical 
education curriculum must assume its 
share of responsibility in this endeavor.” 


COUNSELING DIRECTOR 


Dr. Audrey L. Atherton 

High School, Azusa, Calif. 

“T feel that leisure-time education is a 
most important phase in our present-day 
system of education. Perhaps the con- 
ventional program of hobby clubs in our 
schools was designed to meet a need of 
students in terms of their interests; how- 
ever, such a program has more far-reach- 
ing significance in terms of leisure-time 
activity in later years. The plan of teach- 
ers of Social Living to include a unit 
on leisure-time seems most desirable; 
such a unit to comprise study and anal- 
ysis of magazine, movie, and newspaper 
content in an effort to stimulate discern- 
ment and greater satisfaction and study 
of and trips to places of interest in the 
locality, ete. 

“Through sports clinies for both boys 
and girls with reference to learning 
about and understanding of major 
sports, much can be accomplished. The 
teaching of individual sports such as 
tennis, golf, ping pong, ete., can be effec- 
tive aids in encouraging leisure-time edu- 
cation. Through homemaking classes the 
art of planning, preparing, and cooking 
food can be taught as a pleasant and cre- 
ative activity, as can the designing and 
making of clothing. In art, music, and 
shop courses, students of all interests 
and abilities can find room for expres- 
sion of their ideas which can become 
lasting interests. With such an approach, 
any subject matter area can become a 
reading area for leisure time in years to 
come, irrespective of the individual’s 
vocation.” 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION DIRECTOR 


Dr. Harold T. Friermood 

National Council of YMCA's 

“Two major functions expected of the 
school curriculum, to help insure proper 
leisure-time education, are (1) develop- 
ment of ability to think and appreciate, 
and (2) the ability to do. 

“Many skills are essential for partici- 
pation in physical activities by individ- 
uals who live in a society that anticipates 
more leisure time yet tends to grow soft 
because of automation in the home as 
well as in the factory. Skills like hiking, 
climbing, swimming, bicycle riding, skat- 
ing, dancing, boating, individual, part- 
ner, and team sports must be developed 
for lifetime enjoyment through effective 
motivation and expert instruction. With 
this must come appreciation of and abil- 
ity to care for one’s own body. 

“The ability to think, evaluate, dis- 
criminate, and appreciate along with the 
capacity to listen thoughtfully as well 
as converse interestingly are attributes 
that will enrich leisure. Appreciation 
of the arts—music, painting, drama—is 
another expected outcome of school ex- 
perience. Intelligent and considerate 
spectators can be developed through un- 
derstanding and appreciation of sports. 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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weighs nearly 


pouMlls 


Me ALUMINUM 
— GAME 
STANDARDS 








Light enough for a girl to carry—weighs 
only 25 pounds—approximately one- 
third the weight of comparable iron 
equipment—half the weight of a wood 
standard with cast iron base. 


Eliminates rolling or dragging heavy, 
cumbersome standards with the danger 
of marring highly finished floors. 


Very sturdy top-quality construction. 
Cast aluminum base and 23%" O.D. 
thick-wall aluminum pipe never need 
refinishing. Reinforced with rigid guy 
rod. Cadmium-plated hardware and 
winch. 


Official heights for tennis, badminton 
and men’s or women’s volley ball. 










Center standard No. 784 
shown, used for double 
courts. End standard No. 
782 needs only one floor 
plate; center standard two 
floor plates. 
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SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! a J 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
3544 DE KALB ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 











Basic Issues (f'0™ p. 32) 


Pe — —— ek AOL Te ein 
“Finally, the desire to help others 
through service, creative leadership, and 
the sharing of special attributes is essen- 
tial in a democracy. Young people need 
to know the place and value of volun- 
tary agencies in a community and the 
relationship and contribution such or- 
ganizations make to the tax-supported 
agencies (schools, ete.) in building initia- 
tive and satisfaction in a free nation. 
“The schools, in co-operation with the 
home, chureh, and other groups, have a 
challenging task. Great responsibility is 
placed upon each teacher, parent, and 
youth leader to live his own life so effec- 
tively and satisfactorily that it will es- 
tablish a pattern youth will wish to con- 
sider and perhaps accept.” 


RECREATION SUPERVISOR 
George T. Wilson 
Dept. of Municipal Recreation and Adult 
Education, Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Today’s tendency is to rely too often 
on ‘one-shot’? special courses within a 
curriculum to “prepare for” family liv- 
ing, leisure time, or other broad fields of 
human endeavor. Constant impingement 
of special courses cuts into an already 
crowded curriculum in such a manner 
that too often upon graduation boys and 
girls lack some of the basic skills that 
enable them to get along successfully. 

“A middle-of-the-road solution appears 
to be integrating special subject matter 
into the curriculum as preparation for 
leisure. Courses then need to present 
opportunities for leisure-time training 
in a favorable light. The school must, 
of course, within its own curriculum, see 
that children develop proper attitudes 
toward, as well as an understanding and 
appreciation of, the value of such train- 
ing for making a life, over and against 
simply making a living. The school can 
also provide the framework for practice 
of leisure-time activity through school 
camps, sports programs, intramurals, 
dramaties, clubs, and other balanced ex- 
tra-curricular activities. It should en- 
courage children to take advantage of 
music lessons, dance classes, arts and 
erafts groups, and long-lived hobbies 
during off-school hours. The school can do 
much to promote an attitude of friend- 
liness towards such programs aimed at 
life enrichment during leisure hours. 

“This approach requires no revamping 
of sound curriculum planning, methods 
and administration, but rather seeks to 
weave training for leisure into a good 
sound curriculum.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION DIRECTOR 

Joseph A. Liddy 

Public Schools, Newark, N. J. 

“Certainly, in the all-over school cur- 
riculum today, there are wide areas and 
very important subject matter that might 
be indicated as leisure-time education. 
What is not included in the school eur- 
riculum to insure this proper leisure- 
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time education is not so much a matter 
of content as it is a matter of emphasis. 
Students are exposed to a vast amount of 
passive and active pursuits that might 
be used in their leisure time. 

“The void seems to be how and when 
this passive and active material can be 
used during leisure time. If proper 
emphasis is given to understanding the 
individual and his particular needs recre- 
ationally, the objectives of leisure-time 
education are well attained. 

“Unfortunately, too much emphasis is 
placed upon content, particularly on 
utilitarian and cultural values. Little 
concern is noted for how much personal 
satisfaction is derived from such pursuits 
as fine arts, science, crafts, creative writ- 
ing, reading skill, music appreciation, 
dramatics, and other broad avocational 
areas. An individual’s time should be 
basically redeeming from the sheer en- 
joyment he finds in recreational partici- 
pation and not in terms of artistry or 
noteworthy accomplishment.” 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 
SPECIALIST 

Harry C. Thompson 

Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 

“The degree to which leisure-time edu- 
cation is meaningful depends to a large 
extent upon the thoroughness resulting 
from the teaching of skills. It is also 
dependent upon the extent to which an 
individual is exposed to a diversified 
number of leisure-time activities which 
will meet his interests as a result of ex- 
perience in the activity. 

“Therefore, it is apparent that the 
school curriculum should first of all in- 
clude a diversified number of leisure-time 
activities, so that through the experience 
of participation an interest can be de- 
termined and developed. Diversity of 
curriculum content alone is not enough 
to insure the proper application of lei- 
sure-time education. Adequate time to 
properly teach the skills involved in 
leisure-time activities is equally impor- 
tant. The axiom which states that a per- 
son likes to do most what he can do best 
has a direct implication to the choice 
of activity for leisure time. A curriclum 
which provides diversity, adequate time 
for practical experience in an activity, 
proper teaching procedures and tech- 
niques, and a wholesome philosophical 
background to the use of leisure time 
will insure a carry-over value for the 
ever-increasing hours of leisure.” 


TEACHER EDUCATION SPECIALIST 
Dr. Lawrence H. Stewart 
Assistant Professor of Education 
University of California 


“Because leisure time takes such a 
large portion of a person’s total life 
span, it must be given careful attention 
in educational programs. In the writei’s 
opinion, the following provisions would 
be minimum for any school: 

“1. Each student should receive ori- 
entation to the role that leisure time 


plays in our total adjustment. This 
orientation should focus on the charac- 
teristics of leisure time at different peri- 
ods in the life span and on the activities 
which are appropriate at each period. 
Thus, the aim should be to help meet 
future as well as present needs of the 
student population. Moreover, the orien- 
tation should be systematic. It should be 
as carefully planned for as any other 
part of the curriculum. 

“2. Each student should have an op- 
portunity to explore a wide variety of 
leisure-time activities and to develop 
some degree of skill in those that are of 
interest to him. This means that schools 
must offer a variety of well-planned ac- 
tivities. 

“3. Each student should have access 
to competent counselors in planning his 
leisure-time activities. Whoever is as- 
signed counseling duties in the school 
should be aware of the problems in this 
area and should be competent to help 
youth choose activities which will be 
beneficial and satisfying.” 


SUMMARY 

Some of the salient points of this 
month’s contributors may be summarized : 

1. The degree to which leisure time 
is meaningful throughout life depends 
to a large measure upon how well skills 
and abilities are developed during the 
school-age years. 

2. The curriculum should inelude a 
diversity of leisure-time activities, so 
that a variety of experience may deter- 
mine and develop interests. 

3. Adequate time to develop skills and 
abilities must be allotted in school. 

4. The development of a wholesome 
attitude and proper philosophy toward 
the use of leisure must be cultivated. 

5. One of the most important criteria 
in selecting leisure time interests will be 
the amount of enjoyment experienced in 
the different activities. 

6. A practical solution to the problem 
of preparing the individual for leisure 
would be the integration of special sub- 
ject matter into courses which already 
exist in the curriculum. 

7. Schools should provide opportuni- 
ties for the development of leisure-time 
skills in sports programs, intramurals, 
dramatics, music, dance, camping, ete. 

8. The individual must learn to read, 
think, evaluate, discriminate, and appre- 
ciate and in addition must develop the 
capacity to listen thoughtfully and con- 
verse interestingly. 

9. Each teacher, parent, and youth 
leader must live so that he will serve as 
an example for youth. 

10. Physical education curriculums 
should be based on recreational sports 
and games rather than on team sports 
if the maximum of carry-over value is 
to be obtained. * 


BASIC ISSUE IN JANUARY: 
“Are our physical education programs 
actually meeting the objectives of 
general education?” 
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HOW TO PLAY TETHERBALL 


Player hits the ball with his bare hand, 
attempting to wind the rope around the pole. 
Opponent tries to wind the ball in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Game ends when the ball is completely 
wound around the pole in either direction. 

Two or four players can participate at one 
time, or, using the playoff system, an unlimited 
number may play. 


ee 


VOIT TETHERBALLS 
Voit Tetherballs are 
safe, durable, water- 
proof and washable. 
built for hard use with 


a strong fabric carcass 
and a soft,; “stingless” 
rubber cover. The 
counter-sunk rope 
hitch helps to prevent 


hand bruises 





Write Voit for rules, court layouts and detailed 
installation instructions. 


America’s Finest Sports Equipment By 


45 W. 18th Street 
New York 11 











Here’s a small area game doing 
a big job on many playgrounds! Have 
you tried it? 

An established favorite in the West, tether- 
ball is growing in popularity across the 
country! It offers the youngsters, playground 
supervisors and purchaser what they want. 

Tetherball is safe to play, easy to install 
and maintain. It requires only a 20’ diameter 
circle, often an unused portion of the play- 
ground area. 

Fun for all ages, tetherball seems to draw 
its peak attention from the 7 to 12 year old 
age group—boys and girls. 

For the youngsters, tetherball means fun, 
excitement and action! 

For the playground director, it means safe 
play with minimum supervision. 

For the school purchaser, it means inex- 
pensive, popular, long-lasting recreational 
equipment. 

Once you’ve seen the youngsters flock to 
play tetherball, you'll understand why no 
playground is complete without tetherball. 


Ol, 


211 E. Harrison Street 
Danville, Ill. 









2945 E. 12th Street 
Los Angeles 23 


iting, inexpensive 
small area game! 











NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH EDUCATION FOR PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS. Report of the National Confer- 
ence on College Health Education. AAH- 
PER. Wash. 6, D. C.: The Assn., 1201- 
16th St., N.W. 1956. 41 pp. $1.00 Well- 
prepared teachers are essential in our 
national life. Teacher education institu- 
tions, acutely aware of their responsi- 
bility for recruiting and preparing per- 
sonnel to staff the nation’s schools, evalu- 
ate the teacher education curriculum con- 
tinuously. The material in this report 
represents the combined thinking of 
some 136 college faculty members ac- 
tively engaged in the health educ2t‘on 
of prospective teachers, and of zepre- 
sentatives from various educational and 
health associations concerned ‘with higher 
education. The meeting was initiated 
and organized by the liealth Education 
Division of the AAHPER. 

RESEARCH IN AGTION. Nutrition Educa- 
tion Research, The Third Year, 1954-1955. 
Pattric Ruth O Keefe, Floy Eugenia 
Whitehead. Kansas City, Mo.: The 
School District, Dept. of Research, Test- 
ing and Curriculum. 1955, 42 pp. This 
is the last of three reports based upon 
the nutrition education research studies 
conducted in the Public Schools of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 1952-55. The studies were 
conducted through the Dept. of Health 
and Physical Education in co-operation 
with related departments and commu- 
nity agencies. 

HOMEBOUND AND HOSPITALIZED CHIL- 
DREN. The American Natl. Red Cross. 
Wash. D. C.: 17th St. between D & E, 
N.W. 13 pp. 1956. The purpose of this 
booklet is to give additional guidance 
to Red Cross chapters in improving and 
extending Jr. Red Cross service pro- 
grams. The booklet re-emphasizes the 
importance of programs in which the 
handicapped may take part, presents 
helpful suggestions for working with 
this group, and gives conerete ways of 
helping them discover new interests and 
new friends. 


1956 MEDICAL PROGRESS. Morris Fish- 
bein, M.D., Editor. New York 36: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 W. 42nd 
St. 1956. 389 pp. $5.50. This is the 
fourth volume of a series which is de- 
signed to review the progress made in 
medicine during the preceding year. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


TEACHING SOCCER IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, Anthony A. Annarino. Lafay- 
ette, Ind.: The Author, Purdue, Univ., 
Field House. 1956. 37 pp. Mimeo. Illus. 
$2.00. This teaching manual for soccer 
is designed for use in school or college 
physical education programs. The fol- 
lowing chapters are included: Soccer in 
the School Program, Teaching Tech- 
niques and Safety Measures, Classroom 
Teaching Content, Skills, and Lead-up 
Games. The Appendices include materi- 
als on sample lesson plans, audio-visual 
aids, and bibliography. 


TEACHING TUMBLING IN PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION. Anthony A. Annarino. Lafay- 
ette, Ind.: The Author, Purdue Univ., 
Field House. 1956. 35 pp. Mimeo. Illus. 
$2.00. This syllabus includes materials 
on tumbling and pyramid building, for 
use in school and college physical edu- 
cation classes. A progression for indi- 
vidual, dual, and group stunts is pre- 
sented and program suggestions for ex- 
hibitions and demonstrations are given. 
Bibliography includes audio-visual ma- 
terials. 


THE PASSING GAME. Ray Pelfrey and 
Steve Owens. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 915 Main St. 1956. 129 pp. 
Illus. $3.25. Written for the high school 
coach by a young football star and 
teacher in collaboration with the old 
master, Steve Owens, the book covers all 
aspects of the passing game—fundamen- 
tals of passing and receiving, pass of- 
fense, pass defense, charting, selection of 
patterns, and strategy. It is recommend- 
ed by Sammy Baugh and Red Grange. 


UMBRELLA DEFENSE. Bernard A. Taylor 
and Jack C. Mitchell. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main St. 1956. 
111 pp. Illus. Paperbound, $2.50. A col- 
lege and high school coach combine their 
efforts to develop this special aspect of 
football. All phases of the umbrella de- 
fense are covered thoroughly. 


SPORTS INJURIES MANUAL. Donald F. 
Featherstone. New York: Philosophical 
Library Ine., 15 E. 40th St. 1956. 132 
pp. Illus. Index. $4.75. This manual is 
written for the non-medically qualified 
trainer and coach. It covers the struc- 
ture and working of the human body; 


role and duties of the trainer and coach ; 
and prevention and treatment of sports 
injuries. 


OLYMPIC CAVALCADE. John V. Grom- 
back. New York: Ballantine Books, Inc., 
1956. 216 pp. Paperbound. 35¢; cloth- 
bound, $2.75. The author gives a brief 
history of the ancient and modern Olym- 
pic Games; describes each sport included 
in the Games; and gives a summary of 
records for each sport. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY HANDCRAFTS FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. Mamie E. Brown. 
New York: Exposition Press, 386-4th 
Ave. 1956. 104 pp. $4.00. Step by step, 
Miss Brown details such projects as the 
creation of different types of maps, the 
use of paper in construction, the utiliza- 
tion of cloth and thread to make such 
things as tufted rugs, the most effective 
use of clay and soap for modeling and 
sculpture, and the proper means of 
cementing and shellacking sea shells. The 
clear instructions make it easy for the 
teacher to put the activities into the eur- 
riculum even when working with un- 
familiar materials and techniques. 


WOODS SAFETY EDUCATION. The Maine 
State Dept. of Education and Maine 
Dept. of Inland Fisheries and Game, 
Augusta. 1956. 43 pp. This guide for 
instructors has been developed as an 
aid to schools in providing basic infor- 
mation on safety practices. The imple- 
mentation of its essential features will 
vary with differing forms of school or- 
ganization and available personnel. It 
is hoped, however, that the officials of 
each secondary school will find it pos- 
sible to make use of the material. 


DESIGNS FOR OUTDOOR LIVING. Colo. 
A. and M. College. Fort Collins, Colo.: 
The College. 1955. 45 pp. 15¢. Single copy 
free to teachers. Whether you are one 
of those who likes to eat a meal cooked 
over an open fire in your own back yard, 
or a member of a community interested 
in developing a local picnic area or 
camp, this booklet is designed to assist 
you in constructing facilities that will 
be a credit to your home or community. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


DISCIPLINE FOR TODAY'S CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH. George V. Sheviakov and Fritz 
Redl. Wash. 6, D. C.: Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, 1201-16th St., N.W. 1956. 64 pp. 
$1.00. Schools in the next decade must 
foster in children and youth the intel- 
lectual and moral discipline needed for 
preserving and strengthening our dem- 
ocratic way of life. The Assn. hopes 
this booklet will help teachers and par- 
ents in these critical years. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY LIST in the field of sports, 
recreation, and physical education now numbers more than 
150 titles. These titles, which include all volumes of the Barnes 
Sports Library, cover 21 individual and team sports, and a wide 
* variety of indoor and outdoor activities—as well as textbooks 
for every phase of the health and physical education curric- 
ulum. A complete price list is available and will be sent on 


request. 

From the Sports List... 
The Archer’s Craft Hodgkin 97 ills. $3.75 
Archery Reichart-Keasey__.______________--.-_-72 ills. 1.95 
Better Badminton  Jackson-Swan__________127 ills. 1.95 
Winning Badminton Davidson-Gustavson__146 ills. 3.00 
Basketball for Girls Meissner-Meyers. Revised Ed. 

135 ills. 1.95 
Basketball Illustrated Hobson 117 ills. 1.95 
Clair Bee’s Basketball Library Illustrated. 

The Science of Coaching : 1.95 

Drills and Fundamentals. 1.95 

Man-to-Man Defense and Attack 1.95 

Zone Defense 1.95 
Basketball Techniques Illustrated Anderson- 

Micoleau 228 ills. 1.95 
Better Bowling Wilman 66 ills. 1.95 
Bowling for All Falcaro-Goodman 25 ills. 1.95 
Boxing Haislet ...96 ills. 1.95 
Fencing Vince - 46 ills. 1.95 
LaCrosse Morrill 124 ills. 3.00 
Football Killinger 172 ills. 1.95 
Football Techniques Illustrated Moore-Micoleau 

154 ills. 1.95 
Six-Man Football Duncan Revised Ed. 116 ills. 1.95 
Winning Football Plays Camerer___. 92 ills. 3.00 
Ice Hockey Jeremiah ; 77 ills. 1.95 
Jiu-Jitsu Lowell 166 ills. 1.95 
Self Defense Brown 285 ills. 1.95 
Physical Conditioning Stafford- Duncan 165 ills. 1.95 
Championship Figure Skating Lussi-Richards 

113 ills. 3.75 
Power Skiing Illustrated Micoleau 246 ills. 3.50 
Skiing Prager Revised Ed. 43 ills. 1.95 
Soccer Illustrated DiClemente 95 ills. 3.00 
Swimming Kiphuth 111 ills. 1.95 
Synchronized Swimming /Yates- Anderson.342 ills. 4.25 
Cross-Country Techniques Illustrated Canham- 

Micoleau 121 ills. 1.95 

Field Techniques Illustrated Canham-Micoleau 

147 ills. 1.95 
Track Techniques Illustrated Canham-Micoleau 

130 ills. 1.95 
Volley Ball Laveaga 46 ills. 1.95 
Weight Lifting and Progressive Resistance 

Exercise Murray aan 121 ills. 1.95 
Wrestling Gallagher-Peery Dovtead Ed. 196 ills. 1.95 
Major Sports Techniques Illustrated Allen et al. 

796 ills. 6.00 
Sport for the Fun of It Tunis 35 ills. 3.75 


—_—_——- THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Recreation and Leisure .. . 


The Book of Indian-Crafts and Costumes 


Mason .....620 ills. 
The Rhythm of the Redman Buttree___ 95 ills. 
Dances and Stories of the American Indian 

Mason . EE =f OF 
Junior Book of etait and | Woodcraft Mason 

315 ills. 
Woodsmanship Mason 381 ills. 


Games the World Around Hunt-Cain 
Revised Ed. 39 ills. 
The Book of Games for Boys and Girls Borst 


36 ills. 
Kites Fowler 57 ills. 
Roping Mason 81 ills 
Riding Simplified Se// 53 ills. 
Deer Hunting Park 31 ills. 
Let’s Celebrate Christmas Gardner 7 ills. 
Biblical Costumes for Church and School Elicker 
25 ills. 
Creative Play Acting Burger 18 ills. 
Cheerleading and Marching Bands Loken- 
Dypwick 54 ills. 
Marching Bands Hjelmervik-Berg 65 ills. 
The L’il Abner Official Square Dance Handbook 
Leifer 157 ills. 
Square Dances of Today Kraus 52 ills, 
Dances of Our Pioneers Ryan 48 ills. 
Skiing on Water Andreson Rev. Ed. 58 ills. 
Start ’Em Sailing Aymar 103 ills. 


Physical Education... 


Physical Education for Elementary Schools 
Neilson-Van Hagen Rev. Ed., Rev. Print. 75 ills. 


Guidance of Children through Physical Education 


La Salle .- 55 ills. 
Physical Education: Organization and Adminis- 
tration Nash et al. 62 ills. 
The Administration of Physical Education for 
Schools and Colleges Hughes-French 76 ills. 
A Brief History of Physical Education vig" 
Hutchinson 3rd. Ed. 45 ills. 


Health in the Elementary School Walker : ills, 
Introduction to Physical Education Sharman 
Teaching Posture and Body Mechanics Kelly 
14 ills. 
470 ills. 
675 ills. 


Stunts and Tumbling for Girls Horne 
Tumbling Illustrated McClow 


15 E. 26th St. New York 10, N. 
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SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 











BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 

ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 











Synchronized Swimming Workbook 


Twenty-four “easy-to-use,” ‘“‘easy-to-file’ Nata- 

tography charts with directions for using; 

suggestions for creating routines. 1.50 
order from 


EVELYN K. DILLON 
Box 3704 TSCW Sta., Denton Texas 














Books (from page 36) 

THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PLANT, AN 
APPROACH FOR PLANNING FUNCTIONAL 
FACILITIES. James L. Taylor. U. S. Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Of- 
fice of Education. Special Publication 
No. 5. 1956. e ash. 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Documents, S. Govt. Printing Office. 
45¢. This ‘Sed li emphasizes “the im- 
portance of studying the needs and char- 
acteristics of adolescents and of making 
a brief survey of curriculum develop- 
ments and trends in secondary educa- 
tion to determine implications for the 
school plant. The general principles, 
techniques, and procedures suggested 
here have been used successfully by 
many communities. Characteristics of 
regular classrooms, special instruction 
rooms, general-use facilities, and an ad- 
ministrative suite are described to il- 
lustrate trends in many new secondary 
plants, in order to help planners. 
YOUR ADOLESCENT AT HOME AND IN 
SCHOOL. Mary and Lawrence K. Frank. 
48th St. 1956. 366 pp. $3.95. Written for 
parents, teachers, and others concerned 
with adolescent boys and girls, this book 
offers understanding and insight about 
young people, and includes a statement 
of faith and confidence in parents and 
teachers, who have been under fire so 
frequently from various critics. 





New 4th Edition—Just Ready 


THORNDIKE— 
ATHLETIC INJURIES 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, 


M.D. 


Chief Surgeon to the Department of Hygiene and the Department of Athletics, 
Harvard University; Lecturer on Surgery, Harvard Medical School 








USTLY described as being “‘as unique as it is important,” this widely accepted 
book covers all phases of prevention, diagnosis and treatment of athletic in- 
juries. Dr. Thorndike gives sound advice on how simple and complex injuries 

can be reduced to minimal proportions through adequate medical supervision, 
proper conditioning and competent coaching. Features of this new edition in- 
clude newer concepts on the physiology of exercise, a rewritten chapter on 
physical therapy, and redesigned and up to date tables. The helpful football 


| mortality tabulations are believed to be exclusive with this work. There are 


35 new illustrations. 


New 4th Edition. 252 Pages, 113 Illustrations. $4.50 





LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: 


| Sears ; 


"a : 


J1.H.,P.E.&R. 11-56 
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eae eel POSITION 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
THORNDIKE—ATHLETIC INJURIES ____. . $4.50 


( For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. 


(] For my Personal Use. 





YOUTH—THE YEARS FROM TEN TO SIX- 
TEEN. Arnold Gesell, M.D., Francis L. 
Ilg, M.D., and Louise B. Ames. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 
$5.95. This book is based upon first- 
hand studies of a selected group of 
normal adolescents. It traces the de- 
velopment of behavior in the setting of 
home, school, and community. Adoles- 
cence and the years just preceding are 
here revealed not as a unique time of 
stress and strife, but as a consistently 
patterned segment of the total cycle of 
development. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT AND AD- 
JUSTMENT. Alice and Lester D. Crow. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Ine., 330 W. 42nd St. 1956. 555 pp. 
$5.50. Based on the authors’ experience 
in working with and guiding teen-agers, 
this book is intended to aid the reader 
in gaining an objective understanding of 
the developmental and adjustive changes 
that take place during growing-up. 


PERSON TO PERSON. A Joint Committee 
of the Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA. Wash. 6, D. C.: Natl. School Pub- 
lie Relations Assn., 1201-16th St., N.W. 
1956. 48 pp. 75e. This handbook is dedi- 
cated to every day person-to-person 
dealings with parents, pupils, fellow- 
teachers, and members of the communi- 
ty. Here are specific ideas to help you 
make these relationships warmer, more 
direct, meaningful, and useful in the 
important business of educating chil- 
dren. A companion and successor to It 
Starts in the Classroom published five 
years ago, it is based on the same theme. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


For Teacher Use: Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene. For Students: 9-12 
yrs., Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered; 
12-18 yrs., Growing Up and Liking It. For 
Adult Education: How Shall | Tell My 
Daughter. Milltown, N. J.: Personal Prod- 
ucts Corp., Educational Dept. Free. 


Step Lively . and Lose Weight. The 
American Dietetie Assn. Chicago 11: 
620 N. Michigan Ave. 1956. Folder. 3¢. 


Dede Has Her Tonsils Out. Henri Grady 
Skeie, Adelia De Vore, Evelyn Koper- 
ski. New York 36: Pageant Press, Inc., 
130 W. 42nd St. 1956. 30 pp. $2.50. 


Physical Education and Athletics 


How | Teach Better Athletics. John Le Ma- 
surier. New York 33: SportShelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace. 1955. 96 pp. Illus. 
$2.75. 


Purposeful Action. Workshop Report by 
the National Assn. for Physical Educa- 
tion of College Women. Wash., D. C.: 
AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W. 1956. 
128 pp. $1.50. 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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BRESNAHAN — TUTTLE — CRETZMEYER 


TRACK AND FIELD 
ATHLETICS 


By GEORGE T. BRESNAHAN, Associate Profes- 
sor of Physical Education, formerly Track Coach 
State University of Iowa; W. W. TUTTLE, 
Ph.D., Professor of Physiology, State University 
of Iowa; and FRANCIS X. CRETZMEYER, 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education and 
Track Coach, State University of Iowa, Fourth 
edition. 528 pages, 75 illustrations. Published 
1956. $5.50. 


STILL! . . . leading the field—And why not! 





Track and Field Athletics, written by 
three prominent authors, has been the 
leader in this field for years. Fact is, conditioning of athletes, pre-season workout schedules, and re- 
coaches refer to T. & F. A. as their track sponsibilities of conducting a meet, this book again is way out 
bible. And now that this new edition in front. High school, college, and athletic trainers all agree 
features timely topics as caloric-protein that here is the best step-by-step book on field and track. 


When he graduates, he’s had the best 





FOUNDATIONS 


F 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
and Coordinator of Undergraduate and Graduate Physical Education for Men 
and Women. School of Education. New York University. Second Edition. 
450 pages, 90 illustrations. Published 1956. Price $5.75. 


And the best is Foundations of Physical Education! 
Not to say that Physical Education depends solely on textbook 
learning. 


No. 


But it certainly helps to have the aid of a top rated textbook to 
supplement lectures. And this revision, of an old favorite, adds to 
that solid background of learning. He'll be much the better 
equipped for teaching by studying Bucher’s wonderful and timely 
topics on changing concepts, current developments, certification 
requirements and professional preparations. Also, what senior 
wouldn’t want to know the job opportunities as given in this unparalleled revision. No doubt about it, 
Bucher’s book is a perennial foundation among instructors and students. 








THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 

3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Date 

Gentlemen: Send me the book(s) checked with (X) on 30 days approval. Teachers discount of 10%. (It is understood that in the event the book 
ordered is adopted as a text at our school that the charge for my copies will be cancelled.) 


(C0 Bresnahan-Tuttle-Cretzmeyer “TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS” $5.50 


( Bucher “FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION” ‘ $5.75 

Name ae Position 

School saimeiansnattianinceneaecinindinictitaticeste Zone State 
City ’ . sacacieneind cla ecannlaescantaibes enitiliione 


AAHPER 11-56 _ 














HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 











EASY TO 
OPERATE 














Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


ye eae 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 











PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


e STURDY FABRIC re 
e WELL MADE 10 bez 
e COLOR FAST 
Aas 35¢ for shipping 
~ §, D. KISCH, | INC. 


47 West 56th St. ® N.Y. 19, N.Y. 











We also make Gym Mats and Covers. ; 


Write for our new Base catalog. 


: Sports Company ix! 





380 N. Marquette St. 
i FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
EE RO: 
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Books (from page 38) 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
Uses of Music in Institutions. The National 
Assn. for Musie Therapy, 1955. 
Colorado Laws Relating to Recreation. Cir- 
cular 2158. Rev. Colorado A. and M. 
College and U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
1955. 
15th Annual Conference Proceedings. Na- 
tional Industrial Recreation Assn., 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 1956. 
$2.00. 

Outdoor Cookery. Colo. A. and M. College. 
Fort Collins, Colo.: The College. 1954. 
24 pp. 15¢ or single copy free to 
teachers. 

Have Fun with Your Children. Frances R. 
Horwich and Reinald Werrenrath, Jr. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 - 5th 
Ave. 1954. 187 pp. $2.95. 

Hobby Tools. Robert Gorman. Long 
Island City, N. Y.: X-Acto, Ine. 1956. 
95 pp. 75e. 

Underwater Recreation. Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Dept. of Parks and Recreation. Los 


Angeles 15, Calif.: 834 W. Olympic. 
1956. 74 pp. $1.15. 
American Folk Tales and Songs. Richard 


Chase. New York 22: The New Ameri- 
ean Library, 501 Madison Ave. 1956. 
240 pp. 50e. 

Window-Box Gardening. Henry Teuscher. 
New York 11: MaeMillan Co., 60 - 5th 
Ave. 1956. 180 pp. Illus. $3.95. 

A Summer Recreational Program Built Around 
Swimming. Jack Zussman. Reprinted 
from the April 1956, issue of the Crip- 
pled Child for distribution by the Natl. 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 8. LaSalle St., Chicago. 10¢e. 


General Interest 


The Complete Word Hunter. John T. Gause. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 
4th Ave. 1955. 497 pp. $4.95. 

You and Your Child. Winifred De Kok. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
15 E. 40th St. 1955. 147 pp. $3.75. 
Invitation to Teaching. . . . if you have 
what it takes! National Assn. Future 
Teachers of America, 1201-16th St., 
N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 1956. 17 pp. * 





New and Exciting Field Game 


‘SPEED-A-WAY 


SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK — $1.00 


Order Now 


MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 





























Women’s Sports 
Publications 


Runes 


BASKETBALL GUIDE 
September 1933-1936 


























SPORS MITES eEPeRN sare 


BASKETBALL 


Selected 


Ariacdes 











Official Sports Guides 


Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, Winter 


Sports, Outing Activities, '55-'57 75¢ 
Archery-Riding, 1956-58 75¢ 
Basketball, 1956-57 75¢ 
Basketball Rules Reprint, 1956-57 25¢ 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf, 1956-58 75¢ 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse, 1956-58 75¢ 
Recreational Games-Volleyball, '55-7 75¢ 
Soccer-Speedball, 1956-58 75¢ 
Tennis-Badminton, 1956-58 75¢ 
Sports Articles Reprint Series 
Basketball Articles $1.00 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Articles $1.25 
Soccer-Speedball Articles $1.00 
Softball Articles $1.00 
Volleyball Articles $1.00 


Special Publications 


The Doctor Answers Some Practical Ques- 


tions on Menstruation, 19 


Standards in Sports for Girl 
Rev. 1953 


Story of National Leadershi 


55 35¢ 


s and Women, 
75¢ 


ip Conference 


on Girls and Women's Sports $1.50 


Group Games for Girls and 


Women 50¢ 


Sports Teaching Aids, Audio Visual 


(Packet of 


8x5 cards listing over 150 


sports films, filmstrips, ete.) $1.50 


Order from 


NSGWS PUBLICATIONS SALES 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
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Saunders texts for teachers in training 
how to play and teach sports 


Ainsworth et. al. — 
Individual Sports for Women 


Eight sports are explicitly explained from selection of equipment to rules and strategy of the 
game. Complete teaching steps are described with help on how to organize classes and out- 
line lessons. 





By Dorotrny §. Arnsworrn, Director of Physical Education, Smith College; Marion R. Broer, Assistant Professor of Phys- 
ical Education, University of Washington; GrertrupE Goss, Associate Professor Emeritus, Smith College; Assistant in Phys- 
ical Education, Jackson College for Women at Tufts College; Marjorie M. Harris, Instructor in Physical Education; EveLyn 
JENNINGS, Assistant Professor of Physical Education; HELEN L. RussELL, Professor of Physical Education; and FLORENCE 
M. Ryper, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Smith College. 375 pages, 172 illustrations by Virginia Dix Sterling. 
$4.75. Third Edition! 


Shaw, Troester and Gabrielsen — 
Individual Sports for Men 


Each chapter fully considers an individual sport. Besides describing the complete know how 
of the game, the authors explain how to logically teach each sport, step by step. 





By Joun H. SHaw, Dual Professor of Education and Physical Education, Syracuse University; Cart A. TROESTER, JR., Ex- 
ecutive-Secretary, American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Mitton A. GABRIELSEN, Associate 
Professor of Education, New York University. 402 pages, 123 illustrations. $5.00. Second Edition! 











gladly sent to teachers for consideration as texts 


Meyer and Schwarz — 
Team Sports for Women 


For beginners, advanced players, teachers in training and coaches—here is a reliable text on 
techniques, tactics and drills for the six major team sports for women. This book features 
easy-to-see charts of the essential rules for each sport, discussions on equipment, skills of each 
game, body mechanics, coaching instructions, and nearly 250 original squad, team and in- 
dividual procedures and drills. 





By Marcarer H. Meyer, Ph.D., formerly Associate Professor of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin; and MARGUE- 
RITE M. ScHWARZ, Ph.D., Office of Program Research, American National Red Cross. 431 pages, 253 illustrations. $4.25. 
Second Edition! 


Shaw et. al. — 
Selected Team Sports for Men 


This practical guide gives your students clear, complete instructions on both how to play and 
how to teach eight different team sports—Ice Hockey, Lacrosse, Six-Man Football, Soccer, 
Softball, Speedball; Touch Football and Volleyball. 

By Joun H. SHaw (Editor); Grorce F. ANDERSON, Assistant Executive Secretary, American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; STEPHEN EpLER, Director, Vanport Extension Center, Oregon State System of Higher Education; 
J. Scorr Freminc, Assistant Physical Director, Young Men’s Christian Association, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mitton A. GABRIEL- 


SEN; Roy Simmons, Lacrosse Coach, Syracuse University; and Cart E. Wittcoose, Director, Department of Health and 
Physical Education, State University of New York, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 328 pages, 114 illustrations. $4.75. 


W.B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

















Coaches Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONING 
FOR COMPETITIVE BASKETBALL 


by BILL VANDENBURGH 
Basketball Coach, Fresno State College 


THE SUCCESS or failure of any 
basketball team is often determined be- 
fore the first game of the season is ever 
played. The first month, and more specif- 
ically, the first two weeks of team prac- 
tice, set the tone for the entire season. 
During this time, the important process 
of team conditioning takes place. 

Conditioning consists of two equally 
important aspects—the physical and 
psychological. A winning team must be 
prepared accordingly. Further, every 
player, if he is to contribute 100 per 
cent to the team’s efforts, must be simi- 
larly conditioned. 

Physical Conditioning 

Physical fitness is a prime requisite 
for success in basketball. A team’s fit- 
ness often makes the difference between 
a mediocre season and a good one, and 
is often the determining factor in games 
between closely matched rivals. 

The team capable of keeping both of- 
fensive and defensive pressure on its 
opponent continuously throughout the 
game is frequently the team that wins. 
This concept is even more valid when 
considered in the light of modern basket- 
ball wherein many teams employ the 
full court and half court presses, and 
the fast break. 

Endurance Required. A basketball player 
must have good endurance and recupera- 
tive powers, strong legs, shoulders, and 
arms—in short, over-all fitness. There 
are many exercises and drills—individual 
and group—that will aid a player in 
achieving these ends. Conditioning drills 
performed by the entire squad help en- 
gender a feeling of unity absolutely 
necessary to every winning team. 

Rope skipping is one of the best condition- 
ing exercises for basketball players. This 
activity not only affords an opportunity 
for the players to develop leg, arm, 
and shoulder strength, but also his body 
co-ordination. Many coaches believe 
there is a direct relationship between 
skipping rope and the ability to jump 
for rebounds and jump-shooting. Rope 
skipping, by improving lightness afoot, 
helps develop a player’s agility. 
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Another point in favor of this con- 
ditioning activity is its adaptability for 
individual or group use. A player may 
practice alone at any time; as a group 
activity, intra-team competition may be 
held, often resulting in humorous situa- 
tions while accomplishing fitness. 
Resistive type exercises are also excellent 
conditioners. Finger-tip push-ups exe- 
cuted to an eight count, four up and 
four down, will help improve the 
strength of fingers, arms, and shoulders. 
Jumping exercises entailing the use of 
half knee-bends and the whole body are 
helpful. A teaching aid that will assist 
in motivating better jumping is a black- 
board, placed on the gymnasium wall, 
marked in inches from 8 feet to 12. Play- 
ers should jump and mark the board at 
the height of their reach. Records not- 
ing improvement should be kept, and 
intra-team competition conducted. 
Controlled exercises with weights, if avail- 
able, may also be used to strengthen and 
condition players. Half squats, arm 
curls, and arm presses are examples of 
excellent body conditioners. 

A short period of calisthenies at the 

beginning of each practice may serve 
a double purpose, acting both as a warm- 
up and conditioner for players. A warm- 
up period tends to serve as a protection 
against muscle injuries. Further, be- 
ginning the daily practice with a ealis- 
thenies period helps get the session or- 
ganized quickly and easily. 
Running is important in developing bas- 
ketball fitness. Cross-country running 
helps improve over-all muscle tone and 
endurance. If running eross country is 
not practical, running consecutive 440’s 
will suffice. However, players should not 
be started too early nor too fast; muscle 
strains may develop. A carefully planned 
sequence of jogging, walking, and run- 
ning will safely and sanely help condi- 
tion the squad. 

Sprints of from 10 to 80 feet, run 
both frontwards and backwards, are 
valuable exercises, and tend to develop 
skills that are absolutely necessary in 
game situations. Running backwards 





with balance, short-sprinting, and stop- 
ping are extremely helpful during this 
early period, and are doubly important 
because these skills are used in games. 
Psychological Conditioning 

Psychological conditioning is equally 
as important, if not more so, as physical 
fitness. During the first month, the squad 
should be oriented to the coach’s philoso- 
phy and beliefs concerning the game of 
basketball. It is extremely important 
that every member of the squad is made 
aware of and understands these beliefs. 

If a zone defense is to be employed, 
the coach must convince the squad that 
the zone is the best type of defense in 
basketball. Players must believe in the 
zone defense to play it well. 

A similar situation holds true in re- 
lation to the man-to-man defense. In 
this defense, not only should every man 
be concerned with holding down his op- 
ponent, but also his position in relation 
to the total team defense. Since this 
type of defense is two-thirds desire and 
one-third skill, and since desire is based 
on belief in an idea, it follows that the 
coach has accomplished two-thirds of his 
job if he ean sell his philosophy. 
Developing Belief. If a coach advocates 
the full-court or half-court press, he will 
have to develop the belief in each player 
that the press is unbeatable. Each player 
must have confidence in his own ability 
to fit into a press, as well as faith in 
the capability of his teammates to press 
as a unit. The front men in a press 
often must take calculated risks to exe- 
cute this defense successfully. If these 
players believe in the ability of the team, 
they can make quick decisions which 
may result in ultimate team success. 
Offensive Discipline. Offensively, each mem- 
ber of the team must believe in the at- 
tack employed, whether it entails the 
principles of the fast break, the slow-set 
style, or the free-lance type. A well-dis 
ciplined team that holds to its offense 
is usually well conditioned and will be 
able to cope with most game situations. 

An early start in learning offensive 
discipline will tend to condition every 
player thoroughly to the team’s strat 
egy. Suecess or failure depends not 
only on individual physical ability but, 
to a great extent, on good attitude and 
the acceptance of team strategy. During 
the conditioning period, a planned ap 
proach to selling the players on offensive 
and defensive strategies is a necessity. 
Related to Success 

There isa direct relationship between 
the time spent in the physical and psy- 
chological preparation of a team, and 
each member of that team, and the de- 
gree of team success. An organized plan 
for the development of physical and psy- 
chological fitness will help to insure this 
suceess. Although conditioning in the 
first month of turnouts is important, for 
lasting success a conditioning program 
must continue throughout the season. A 
coach who plans accordingly will garner 
many dividends in victories. * 
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COACH CLYDE DEVINE 

Football, gymnastic and 
swimming coach for 20 
years at Sequoia Union 
High School . . . former 
Billy Rose performer and 
presently owner of three 
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TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, U.S.A. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 





. 


SEQUOIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 


‘Nathing Cike a NISSEN TRAMPOLINE? 


— CLYDE DEVINE 


‘Sequoia High School students have been bouncing on Nissen Trampolines 
since 1941,’’ says Clyde Devine. ‘Fifteen years. of trampolining have 
taught us that there is nothing like a Nissen Trampoline for the ultimate 
in performance and durability. All of our diving champions at Sequoia 
have learned their fundamentals on the Nissen, including Don Harper, 
member of the 1956 U.S. Olympic diving team, who last year won the 
NCAA Trampoline Championship and also captured the trampoline event 
at the 1955 Pan American Games. 


Frank Griffin, our director of Physical Education for Boys, considers 
this activity a ‘‘must’’ for advanced students.’’ 


MANY ADVANTAGES 
Nissen Trampolines require no adjustment whatsoever ... allow a com- 
pletely clear area under the bed .. . fold in a flash for easy out-of-the- 
way storage ... and offer a choice of Trampoline styles to fit any in- 
dividual school’s need. If you’d like to learn about how Nissen Trampo- 
lines will fit into your school gymnastic and physical education program, 


write: * 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 

215 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa, U. S. A. 
Please send new 16-page catalog, illustrating and 
describing Nissen Trampolines, and name of near- 

est dealer. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO., LTD. : NAME OF SCHOOL 
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Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) and DEMI-SHELL 
2 STRAP (bottom), both in 
black and red kid... $8.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid. . . $6.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P1156 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


New York + Boston 
Chicago + Los Angeles 
Hollywood + San Fran- 
cisco + San Mateo 
Montreal» Toronto 





ane OANCER's gl 
vA ii 5 OBBLER SINCE 1 


1612 Broadway, N.Y. 








EDUCATIONAL DANCE RECORDS 
WALTZ - RHUMBA - MAMBO 


FOXTROT 
Waltz, Rhumba, Foxtrot — Five lessons; 
Mambo — Six lessons. Albums are - 





plete with selected orchestral music, verbal 
instructions, diagrams and teacher’s guide 
Four of series on Social Dancing Made Easy. 
Long playing (10 inch—3314) unbreakable 
vinylite records pressed by Columbia Rec- 
ords. Price per album—$4.95 plus postage. 
Address: 


EDUCATIONAL DANCE 
RECORDINGS, INC. 
P. O. 6062 — Bridgeport 6, Conn. 
Distributor — Stanley Bowmar Co., 
Valhalla, N.Y. 











RECORDED MUSIC 


arranged specifically for 
all types of dancing 


350 Musical Selections: Song Plays, Folk Dances, 
Tap, Ballet, etc. Music to suit all levels and all 
types of dance instruction. 


saw 
CC -gECORDS | 


® Ventura, Calif. 


2480 Thompson Blvd. 
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SPOTLIGHT onthe Dance 
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NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Editor DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


THE MARY WIGMAN STUDIO 
by NANCY BROCK 


Purdue 


NOVEMBER 13, 1956, Mary Wigman 
celebrates her 70th birthday. Congratu- 
lations and good wishes are pouring into 
her West Berlin Studio from all parts 
of the globe, especially from the Ameri- 
cans who are going in increasing num- 
bers to Germany to study with her, 
stimulated by reports of her powerful, 
warm personality, the richness of her 
knowledge and experience, and her ex- 
traordinary faculty for drawing out the 
best in each individual student. Now as 
never before, American pupils are re- 
turning home to channel the influence 
of the great teacher in numerous ways 
into the modern dance of this country. 

Since her work is of particular in- 
terest to dance educators, it seems ap- 
propriate at this time to describe the 
operation of the Wigman Studio where 
students from many countries find an 
atmosphere so conducive to serious work 
and inspiring artistic achievement. The 
Studio is located in one of the fine old 
houses of Dahlem, the most exclusive 
residential area of prewar Berlin; the 
building contains three studios, one 
opening onto a lovely garden at the 
rear of the house, dressing rooms, 
kitchen, office, and a large open hall 
which serves as a lounge for the stu- 
dents. 


The Wigman School 

The school receives financial support 
from the Berlin Senate, in keeping with 
the European custom of governmental 
subsidy for the arts. There are about 
30 regular students preparing for c¢a- 
reers as dancers and teachers, besides 
the “guests” who do not complete the 
entire curriculum leading to the diploma. 
The full course of study usually requires 
three years, ending with a series of ex- 
aminations conducted by a committee 
appointed by the Senate. 

Mary is the guiding spirit of the 
school, but the rest of the staff are also 
capable and dedicated—two highly 
trained assistant teachers, and Ulrich 
Kessler, the musie director, as well os 
a special instructor for ballet technique 


University 





Photo by Orgel-Kohne, Berlin 


Mary Wigman watching a rehearsal. 


and character dance. Ballet is required 
for the regular students, not at Mary’s 
desire, but because it is included in the 
dancer’s exam which must be passed by 
those preparing for jobs in theaters. 

The student body is divided into two 
groups, of which the beginning group is 
the larger, and students are promoted 
into the advanced class whenever the 
faculty judges them ready. Both groups 
have the same general plan of study and 
meet jointly for some courses. 


Courses Taught 

Many separate subjects are listed in 
the schedule of classes, and Mary be- 
lieves such a division important in peda- 
gogical organization; not that it is pos- 
sible or desirable to isolate completely 
the various phases of dance training, 
but that such a separation lends variety 
to the daily schedule and provides op- 
portunities for the instructors to work 
concentratedly in one area at a time 
within the planned curriculum. Some 
classes meet for an hour three or four 
times a week, others for a longer pe- 
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riod once or twice a week. Later after- 
noons and evenings, the studios are 
available for practice and “homework,” 
and the students may present dances 
informally on occasional afternoon or 
evening programs. 

The first hour of the non-ballet morn- 
ing is devoted to Gymnastik as prepara- 
tion for dancing. It includes warm-ups, 
exercises for limbering and strengthen- 
ing muscles, general conditioning and 
stretching—usually strenuous and often 
quite acrobatic. 

Then comes Technik. By careful ex- 
ploration, analysis and practice atten- 
tion is concentrated on movement of one 
specific part of the body, or on one 
specific technical problem, such as bal- 
ance or turning. 

Ubungstunde means literally practice 
hour, but the title in no way conveys the 
excitement and exhilaration of this 
dance experience. A kind of glorified 
lesson—when the movements taken apart 
in the Technik class are assembled to- 
gether and expanded into fragments and 
phrases of dance—Ubungstunde is the 
climax of the morning’s work. 

Improvisation and Komposition are 
of course the same terms we use in 
English. The improvisation is always on 
a very definite theme, and the sketches 
are usually quite short, so that the prob- 
lem is completed in the one-hour class. 
The composition class is actually an 
extension ,of the improvisation, so that 
by a number of repetitions the sketch 
becomes a dance pattern, and the perti- 
nent aspects of space, time, and form 
are studied incidentally in relation to the 
sketches, which are based on a specific 
dance idea. The emphasis throughout 
is on feeling, not indulging in senti- 
mental self-expression, but rather being 
true to the essential quality of emotional 
content which alone gives meaning to 
a movement, a phrase, or a dance. 





Unusual Classes 


Many of the technical problems which 
we generally include in the study of 
composition Mary covers in the course 
called Tanzlehre. It is hard to find an 
English equivalent for this word; proba- 
bly the closest we can come is “dance 
fundamentals,” if by fundamentals we 
understand such things as the spatial 
factors of direction, level, focus, ete., 
rhythmic factors of accent, tempo, 
phrasing, ete., and formal structure in- 
volving division into periods, use of 
repetition, ete. The basic effort qualities 
are also studied in Tanzlehre, as well as 
dramatic elements like suspense and 
climax and the achievement of mood or 
style. 

One of the most fascinating classes 
for Americans is the weekly Chor- 
ische Stunde, utterly unlike anything we 
have in this country. This is the time 
when Mary explores some of the pos- 
sibilities of group movement, when each 
member of the group feels himself no 

(Concluded on page 60) 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 








Designed Specially For Use In: 
KINDERGARTEN AND LOWER 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Song Plays 
Folk Dances 
Play Party Games 


Tempos suitable for children’s activities are 
observed throughout with adequate retards 
wherever needed, The correct number of re- 
peats for each game or dance have been | 





used. | 
F 1180 Sing a Song of Sixpence 
Bluebird | 
Jump Jim Jo 
F 1181 Paw Paw Patch 
Turn the Glasses Over 
F 1182 Farmer in the Dell 
Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
F 1183 Did you Ever See a Lassie? 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry | 
Bush 
Carrousel 
F 1184 Here We Go Loobie Lou 
Five Little Chickadees | 
Let Your Feet Go Tap Now, dear madam, the trouble seems 
F 1185 Gay Musician | 


Shoo Fly to have started because you did not 





F 2366 eeu Eyed Macy have Folkraft records when you were 
Oh Susannah a child . 

F 1187 Shoemaker’s Dance = ie tei — 
Danish Dance of Greeting Each record is packed individually “a in- 
Children’s Polka eludes detailed instructions. Even if the 

F 1188 The Muffin Man material is new to you teaching will be easy. 
Chimes of Dunkirk The instructions have been written by MISS 
Bleking OLGA KULBITSKY of HUNTER COLLEGE, 

F 1189 Bingo 
Bow Belinda 

F 1190 How Do You Do My Partner These records are pressed on ab- 
I Should Like To Go To Shetland solutely unbreakable plastic. Com- 
Pease Porridge Hot plete with instructions, they retail 

F 1191 Round and Round The Village at 1.05 

(In and Out the Window) t 05 each. 
Bridge of Avignon 
A-Hunting We Will Go Folkraft Records 
F 1192 Skip To My Lou 1159 Broad Street 


Indian Dance (Prayer for Rain) 
Jolly is the Miller 


Newark 5, N.J. 


















Square 
Dances 
















GUARANTEED 
NOT TO BREAK 
O 


CHIP OR 
CRACK 





Available on 
78RPMor ; 
LP (33 1/3 ¥ # 


Se 


Play-Party 
Singing-Games 
Folk Dances 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


P.O. Box 642, Freeport, N.Y. 


Ed Durlacher’s “Talk-Through; 
Walk-Through” System of Sim- 
plified Progressive Instruction, 
followed by the Complete Dance. 


Mail coupon for FREE brochure on all Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES P.O. Box 642, Freeport, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free brochure of Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids, 


TROD enttmtnonmen 


Address 
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Professional Preparation Conf. 

A National Conference on Profes- 
sional Preparation of Recreation Per- 
sonnel is to be held at the New Colonial 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Nov. 14-16. 
Approximately 100 college educators 
and recreation leaders have been selected 
to attend. 

Discussion groups will consider these 
problems: (1) What courses, other than 
specialized courses in recreation, should 
be included in the undergraduate recrea- 
tion major curriculum? (2) What spe- 
cialized recreation courses and experi- 
ences should be included in the under- 
graduate recreation major curriculum? 
(3) What courses (including prerequi- 
sites), other than specialized courses in 
recreation, should be included in the 
graduate recreation major curriculum ? 
(4) Should specialized recreation major 
curriculums (industrial, hospital, camp- 
ing, ete.) be offered at the undergrad- 
uate and/or graduate level? If so, what 
courses and experiences should be in- 
cluded ? 

The Conference is co-sponsored by 
AAHPER, the Association for Higher 
Education, and the National Commission 
on Teacher Edueation and Professional 
Standards, with other national reecrea- 
tion organizations co-operating. 

Members of the Steering Committee 


New AAHPER Publications Directors 


The complete list of AAHPER 
Membership and Publications 
Directors appears in the Octo- 
ber JOURNAL, page 89. 


New AAHPER Membership Directors 


(Not pictured Inez Smith, U. of Maine) 





David Bartelma Harry C. Smith 
U. of Colorado Del. Dept. of 
Public Instr. 
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Guy W. Nesom 
Northwestern S. Col. Valley Rd. School 
Natchitoches, La. 


i 


are John L. Hutchinson, chairman and 
conference director; Ellen E. Harvey; 
John H. Jenny; J. Bertram Kessel; 
Harlan G. Metealf; Harry C. Thomp- 
son; and Jackson M. Anderson, 
AAHPER staff liaison. 


City Directors Conference 

Directors of health, physical education 
and recreation in cities with populations 
of from 50,000 to 100,000 will meet in 
Washington Dee. 10-13 at the NEA 
Education Center. The Conference has 
been convened by AAHPER to consider 
administrative aspects of health educa- 
tion, safety education, physical educa- 
tion, athletics, recreation and outdoor 
education. 

This conference follows a highly sue- 
cessful conference for directors in cities 
of 100,000 or larger, held in December 
1955. The report of the 1955 conference 
is now available at the National Office 
at $1.00 per copy. 


Recreation Yearbook 

John L. Hutchinson, AAHPER Vice- 
President for Recreation and Editor of 
the forthcoming AAHPER yearbook on 
Edueation for Leisure, has announced 
that the following persons have accepted 
an invitation to serve on the Yearbook 
Advisory Committee: Charles K. Bright- 
bill, H. Dan Corbin, John H. Jenny, 






Baltimore, Md. 


& 


N. Van Arsdalen Eugene E. Stish 


Princeton, N. J. 





S:T ATT 


Karl Oermann 
U. of N. Dakota U. of Pittsburgh School Admin. Bldg. Parkersburg H. S. 








Louis E. Means, Norman P. Miller, and 
Maryhelen Vannier. 

A tentative chapter outline has been 
drawn up and specific chapter assign- 
ments are being made. 


Elem. Education Conference 

The Ninth Conference on Elementary 
Education, sponsored by U. S. Office of 
Education, met in Washington last May. 

Over 100 delegates representing 62 
national organizations attended, as well 
as delegates representing ten government 
agencies with program activities involv- 
ing elementary school children. Delia F. 
Hussey, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion, Detroit Publie Schools, and James 
H. Humphrey, professor of physical 
education, University of Maryland, rep- 
resented AAHPER. 

The Conference considered the theme: 
“Working Together for Children in 
1956” under these three topics: I. What 
do national organizations see as the ma- 
jor job of the school in the education of 
children today? II. How ean good hu- 
man relations contribute to the achieve- 
ment of the goals of the schools? IIT. 
How ean national organizations help 
build interest and support to provide 
better education for the children in our 
schools? 

A full report of the Conference is 
now available from the U. S. Office of 
Education. * 











—- ay oS 
Wincie Ann Curruth Ann M. Mullan John Shaw Helen Stuart Katherine Margerum 
U. of Arkansas Eastern H. S. Syracuse U. Dept. of Educ. Senior H. S. 


North Carolina Abington, Pa. 





Greyson Daughtrey Forrest G. Clark 


Norfolk, Va. West Virginia 
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A complete line of Leotards, j 


Skirts and Tights for men,women / 
and children. Thoroughly tested | j 


fabrics in a wide variety of 
vibrant colors. 


New this year-fabulous 
HELANCA NYLON 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H garments. | 
Write for complete dance catalog 
and price list. XY 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 47, lilinois 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


See your local MacGregor Dealer 


CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - NEW YORK: LOS ANGELES 
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TEACHING HELPS 


Check this list and order early 


Fitness for Secondary School Youth. 
A joint publication of AAHPER and the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. This book contains 
the most up-to-date information and program outlines for 
total fitness of our teen-age population. Physical, mental, 
and emotional fitness are considered in relation to health, 
physical education, recreation, and outdoor education. 
1956. 150 pp. Cloth 


The Classroom Teachers Series in Health Education, Physical 
Edueation, and Recreation. Prepared by a Joint Com- 
mittee of AAHPER and Classroom Teachers (NEA). 
1) Teaching Dental Health to Elementary School Children, 

1956. 32 pp. 
2) Classroom Activities, 1956. 64 pp. 
3) Outdoor Education, 1956. 32 pp. 


Physical Education for High School Students. A complete book 
of sports, athletics, dance, recreational activities, and 
career information written for teen-age boys and girls. 
200 illustrations, 1955. 416 pp. Cloth 


Teachers Guide for Physical Education for High School Students. 
64 pp. Free with orders for 10 or more copies. 

Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 1954 AAHPER 
Yearbook. Health education, physical education, recrea- 
tion education in the elementary school. Selected as one 
of the outstanding educational books of 1954. 2nd print- 
ing. 288 pp. 

Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation. First AAHPER 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. 

How We Do It Game Book. More than 120 games—the best 
‘from the JouRNAL How We Do It Column— in loose-leaf 
style for insertion in three-ring binder. 220 leaves and 
dividers in an individual carton. 1956. 


Framework for Family Life Education. This book reports on a 
nation-wide survey of family life education in the schools 
and outlines program and courses. 1956. 117 pp. 


On quantity orders, NEA discount 


$2.50 


75c 
$1.00 
75c 


$3.00 


50c 


$3.50 


$3.00 


$2.50 


$2.00 


is as follows: 


Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper 
Cloth 

Shooting and Firearms Education. An instructors guide for 
shooting education programs in high schools and youth- 
serving groups. 1956. 67 pp. 

The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA and 
AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 

Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. Report of the 
Joint Committee on Elementary Competition for Children 
of Elementary and Junior High School Age. 1952. 46 pp. 
(2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10-99, 25¢ each; 100 or more, 

20¢ each) 

Physical Education—An Interpretation. Latest Version of the 
Platform for Physical Education. 16 pp. 

(2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10-99, 25¢ each; 
10¢ each) 


100 or more, 


The Official Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, Winter Sports & 
Outing Activities Guide 


The Official Archery-Riding Guide, 1956-58 

The Official Basketball Guide, 1956-57 

The Official Basketball Rules Reprint, 1956-57 

The Official Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1956-58 

The Official Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1956-58 

The Official Recreational Games-Volleyball Guide, 1955-57 
The Official Soccer-Speedball Guide, 1956-58 

The Official Softball-Track and Field Guide, 1956-58 

The Official Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1956-58 


= 


2-9 copies, 10% ; 10 or more 20%. 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$1.50 


50c 


50¢ 


50¢ 


75¢ 
75¢ 
75¢ 
25¢ 
75¢ 
75¢ 
75¢ 
75¢ 
75¢ 
75¢ 


Quantity 


_...Fitness for Secondary School Youth 
_Teaching Dental Health 
Classroom Activities 
...._Outdoor Education 
_...---.--Physical Education for High School Students 
.--....--leachers Guide 
Children in Focus 
__Developing Democratic Human Relations 
How We Do It Game Book 
Framework for Family Life Education 
_._Administrative Problems 
Shooting and Firearms Education 


___The Physical Educator Asks About Health 





Name 
Address - 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 






1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 
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ORDER BLANK 


Quantity 


Desirable Athletic Competition 
Physical Education—An Interpretation 
_Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, Winter Sports Guide 
Archery-Riding Guide 

Basketball Guide 

Basketball Rules Reprint 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide 

Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 
_.Recreational Games-Volleyball Guide 
Soccer-Speedball Guide 
Softball-Track and Field Guide 
Tennis-Badminton Guide 


(1) AAHPER Member 
(] Non-Member 
C) Bill Me 


Amount Enclosed 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Basketball Trimmings 
(Continued from page 9) 

along the same lines. The defensive 
player covering X2 is picking up X2 
a little too far out on the floor, say 
about three or four steps out in front 
of the head of the circle. It might be 
also that this defensive player is 
slower than your offensive guard X2. 
In either case, this is an excellent 
spot to pull another very simple 
stunt and cash in on it. 

X2 is dribbling down the floor 
with the ball and knows this defen- 
sive player’s weaknesses and signals 
to X1. These signals do not have to 
be hand signals, but any signal that 
the players want to use. X1 comes 
out to meet the pass from X2, and 
X2 streaks for the basket as shown 
in Diagram 5. In the event X1 is 
not able to hit X2 on this cut for the 
bucket, the post man, X5, comes out 
to give him an outlet and we run the 
play as shown in Diagram 6. 

I instruct my center to line up in 
the upper half of the circle away 
from the side where the ball is being 
brought down. The center doesn’t 
have to know which stunt we might 
run unless he’s involved, but after 
seeing the cuts for the basket realizes 
his importance in following up on 
the initial cut for the basket. If the 
pass is not made to the cutter, he 
must give the man with the ball an 
outlet where he can pass immedi- 
ately. 

SIMPLE MOVEMENTS 

Regardless what pattern you are 
using, I’m a firm believer that situa- 
tions as described are ones that 
MUST be used to meet defensive 
situations. They should not in the 
least complicate any pattern a coach 
might elect to use. 

In coaching the All Air Force 
team last year, these movements 
were used very successfully in help- 
ing us win the All Service Tourna- 
ment which qualified us for the final 
Olympic play-offs in Kansas City. 
After winning the All Service tour- 
nament, 12 players were selected 
from the Air Force, Army, Navy and 
Marines to make up the Armed 
Forees team. Although I had this 
team together for one week before 
the final play-offs, they were able to 
master pattern basketball, the fast 
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break, and these so-called trimmings. 
I mention this to show that there is 
nothing complicated. 

These simple movements are also 
applicable against a pressing de- 
fense, and give you that drive for 
the basket which is very effective, 
not only against the normal defense 
but against any type of defense. 

I like my guards to work together 
even while coming down the court. I 
like them to talk. In Diagram 7 I 
show three men involved, but actu- 
ally only two are involved in the 
initial play. The two guards coming 
down the court know through con- 
versation that this play is going to 
be run. X3 of course has some sign 
whereby X1 makes his move across 
court to take the pass from X3. X2 
moves immediately with the pass and 
actually tries to outrun his man for 
the goal. If X2 is not open, X3 
drives on by assuming that X2 will 
not be open, and if X1 still has the 
ball X3 might get the pass back from 
X1 and drive for the basket himself. 

There are many combinations that 
may be used if we coaches will not 
limit the capabilities and initiative 
of our squad. Players get a big kick 
out of this type of play, yet it takes 
away nothing from your pattern and 
actually makes it work better. 

You will note in all of these move- 
ments, I have the first cutter always 
20 through to the opposite side of the 
court, leaving that side of the court 
wide open for any follow-up cuts. 


HOW TO USE TWO-MAN DEALS 


In case you do noi score on these 
movements, reset as rapidly as pos- 
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sible. Many combinations of this 
type may be used. The guard and 
the center can work many such 
moves as was done with the for- 
wards. The same is possible with the 
forwards and center or both guards. 

In the game of basketball, you are 
constantly guarding against the 
*‘cheap’’ baskets. Those are the ones 
that will beat you. The baskets we 
got on many of these two-man deals 
are those cheap baskets—the type 
that will break the back of your op- 
position. Know what your defensive 
man is doing, and what you can do 
with him. 

The important thing about two- 
player deals is that they are used 
only when the defensive man is play- 
ing out of position. To use them con- 
stantly would, of course, throw out 
their effectiveness. Once you make 
the defensive player play ‘‘honest,’’ 
then of course you can go ahead and 
play against a normal defense, be it 
a pressing, man-for-man, or switch- 
ing defense.* 
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(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


North California News 

e The new NSGWS booklet is being 
mailed to supervisors of physical educa- 
tion, heads of physical education depart- 
ments in North California, recreation 
departments, parochial schools, private 
schools, colleges, and universities. The 
NSGWS 1956-57 Booklet Committee was 
composed of: Ann Casey, San Francisco 
City College; Mickey Clifton, now of 
University of California at Los Angeles; 
Mary Lou Norrie, San Leandro High 
School; Margaret Jesseph, Richmond 
High School; Betty Blodgett, now of 
Oregon State College; and Aileen Fisk, 
McChesney Junior High School, Oak- 
land. 

e Approximately 100 women and oth- 
ers concerned with girls and women’s 
sports attended an NSGWS Leadership 
Workshop at Camp Chabot in Oakland, 
September 28-30. Marion Avery, super- 
visor of physical education, Oakland 
Public Schools, gave the official welcome; 
Marie Nogues, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Mills Col- 
lege, spoke on “Leadership in Girls and 
Women’s Sports Today.” 

June Brasted, WNORC chairman, re- 
viewed activities related to the function- 
ing of the National Legislative Board. 
Frances Todd, San Francisco Public 
Schools and Southwest District NSGWS 
Chairman, discussed pertinent points in 
leadership according to NSGWS stand- 
ards. 

Annabelle Vargas had a schedule of 
sports, rating boards, and special repre- 
sentatives’ meetings for orientation, 
planning, and discussion of ways of 
effectively carrying out responsibilities. 
Helen Iverson, state NSGWS recreation 
chairman and Oakland recreation super- 
visor, and committees took care of ar- 
rangements for facilities. 


Idaho Plans 

Idaho has a state committee of five, 
including the state representative. Its 
work has been to compile a mailing list 
of people in the state who might be in- 
terested in sports for girls and women. 
Their problem is one of contact as there 
is opportunity for face to face meetings 
only at the state convention. There is a 
possibility that a state pamphlet on 
NSGWS will be published. 
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Michigan Leadership Conf. 

Further proof of the success of the 
Estes Park Leadership Conference was 
witnessed in the extensive student-teacher 
planning and carrying out of Michigan’s 
first NSGWS statewide Leadership Con- 
ference for High School Girls. 

The Conference was held May 18-20 at 
Clear Lake Camp near Battle Creek. 
It was intended for all girls and spon- 
sors interested in athletic associations, 
athletic organizations and recreation as- 
sociations for girls. It was sponsored by 
the Michigan Board of NSGWS for the 
purpose of: (1) helping to strengthen 
existing athletic organizations in the 
state, and (2) offering assistance to those 
desiring to begin new organizations. 

Because it was offered on a state-wide 
basis, all schools were invited to send 
two students and one sponsor and were 
informed of the limited accommodations. 
Actually 162 people, representing 51 
high schools and 3 colleges, met together 
for a week-end filled with stimulating ex- 
periences and intensive exchange of 
ideas. 

Part of the success of the Conference 
was due to extensive planning done by 
a joint committee composed of members 
from the Michigan NSGWS Board, high 
school students, and college physical edu- 
cation majors. 

Suggestions for discussion topics and 
types of program were called for in 
early Michigan NSGWS Newsletters. 
Some of the topies included: role of the 
student leader; financing the program; 
problems of travel, inter-school competi- 
tion; new activities in the program; pub- 
licity for sports; point systems; awards; 
how to organize a GAA; and social fune- 
tions of a GAA. There were opportuni- 
ties to participate in new activities that 
would be feasible in most school pro- 
grams and exciting activities in a camp 
situation. 

The “Last Call for Leaders” was an 
evaluation session by a student panel. 
Their topic was, “What Are We Going 
To Take Home?” It was evident that 
each individual at the Conference felt a 
responsibility to take information back 
to those who could not come—ideas to 
incorporate in the program, ideas about 
things that needed changing, and ideas 
about good leadership. 





Although the basie purposes of GAA’s 
are essentially the same in every school, 
the way in which the goals are met vary 
with each situation. One of the outeomes 
of the Conference pointed toward the 
great need for guidance and direction in 
these various organizations. 

It was the hope of each conference 
participant that until some type of state 
organization would be possible that there 
would be backing and guidance from the 
Michigan NSGWS Board and the help 
of the 18 regional representatives on the 
Board. It was the hope of all that GAA 
would mean, “Glorious Activity for All.” 

Additional information about this 
Leadership Conference may be obtained 
by writing to the general chairman, Lynn 
Vendien, Roosevelt High School, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 


Montana Offers Aid 

Montana has no state committee as 
such. At the last state convention, the 
25 women attending drew up a list of 
activities with themselves as consultants 
in one or two. The purpose of the list 
was to offer advice, help, ete., to teachers 
in the state who were teaching physical 
education with little or no training. An 
explanation accompanied the lists, along 
with NSGWS free materials, and the 
state department mailed the information 
to each high school in the state. A very 
limited number of requests for aid was 
made by the teachers in the state. 

Texas News 

e Betty Alexander, Women’s Gym- 
nasium, University of Texas, has been 
appointed Chairman of WNORC in the 
Texas Unit of NSGWS. WNORC will 
meet December 7 at the Baylor Univer- 
sity Pool and conduct a demonstration 
swimming meet with a full list of offi- 
cials. This meeting will be under the 
direction of Betty Alexander and Phyllis 
Oaker, chairman of swimming in the 
Texas Unit of NSGWS. 

e The Texas Unit of NSGWS will 
have a business meeting December 8 in 
Waco. The Legislative Board will have 
a dinner meeting Friday, December 7. 
Rachel Bryant, AAHPER consultant, 
in physical education and sports for girls 
and women, will be on the program. 

e At the present time, the Texas Unit 
of NSGWS is conducting a survey of 
sports for girls and women. The check 
sheet has been sent to all colleges in 
Texas and between 500 and 1,000 will 
be sent to selected high schools in Texas. 


Vermont 

@ Clinies in field hockey, soccer, bas- 
ketball, and rating clinies, and an out- 
door education conference have been 
scheduled for this fall. 

At the Vermont Education Association 
Convention, a talk entitled, “Physical 
Education, a Facet of General Educa- 
tion” was given by Lucille Verhulst, di- 
rector, Department of Physical Eduea- 
tion for Women, Syracuse University, at 
the Women’s Physical Education Sec- 
tion. * 
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Plomee Girl 


One thing you can say for the old time 









bloomer outfits... they were 






practical... but, oh my... 






How different is the modern version as 






created by Broderick. . . just as practical, 





because the demure miss can jump, tumble 






and turn cartwheels in perfect modesty, 






but... glamorous... styled to make each 






girl in the class feel and look just right. 










The secret is in the original Broderick 
designed concealed elastic cuffs that hold 






the legs lightly but firmly... give the 






appearance of straight hemmed shorts. 






Another example of the “know-how” that 






keeps Broderick Gym Suits “Approved as 






Regulation” everywhere ... that has made 






them America’s most popular physical 





education suits since 1929. 





STYLE G-510-CS 
Shown in Cadet 
Gym Suiting 







Tom Broderick 


COMPANY 


2400 Broadway + Parsons, Kans. Telephone 620 
1727 S. Brand Blvd. * Glendale 4, California 
Telephone CHapman 5-3025 



























~~ “tennis, badmin- 
ton, squash and 
paddle tennis. 


Faster play...longer life. 


For years DAYTON Steel Rac- 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved game—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde- 
structible—ideal for FA EE 
schools and play- R 

Rules and 
court layouts 
for badminton 
or tennis are 
yours for the 
presses are needed to asking. 
protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. 


grounds. Steel strings 
and tubular steel 
frames are not af- 
fected by climatic 
changes. No covers or 


It will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 


9116 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1957, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 


cal and social sciences. 


lege credit who can meet the above 
may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


science requirements, 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 
4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


National Conference 

Last June, the AAHPER Board of 
Directors approved a National Confer- 
ence on Recreation for the Ill and Handi- 
capped, to be conducted in Washington, 
D. C., during the fall of 1957. Although 
participation will not be limited to 
AAHPER members, it will be on invita- 
tion only. 

It is imperative, therefore, that those 
interested submit their recommenda- 
tions for the planning and conduct of 
this Conference at the earliest possible 
date. Recommendations should include 
the names of those who should be con- 
sidered for leadership roles in the Con- 
ference and of those who should be in- 
vited to attend, as well as program 
topics. Recommendations may be made 
through your editor, or directly to Jack- 
son M. Anderson, consultant in recrea- 
tion and outdoor education, AAHPER, 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Recreational Therapists Needed 

Last summer, Gov. George M. Leader 
of Pennsylvania appointed a Profes- 
sional Advisory Committee for State 
Careers in Occupational and Recrea- 
tional Therapy. At the time, it was esti- 
mated that the state needed 319 mem- 
bers of these two professions. Since that 
time the state’s Mental Health System 
has developed standards for recreation 
personnel to be employed in 18 psychi- 
atric hospitals and four schools for the 
mentally retarded. Positions for which 
the State is now recruiting are as fol- 
lows: 

Activity Instructor ($3,742—$4,773). 

Conduets activities under the direction 
of a recreation supervisor. Requires gradu- 
ation from a four-year college or equiva 
lent with training in a specialized activity 
field, such as arts, crafts, music, recreation, 
sports. 

Institutional Music Teacher II ($5,007 

-$7,390). 

Supervises music as part of the recrea- 
tion program in a moderate-sized mental 
institution. Requires three years’ experi- 
ence with music in an institution and grad- 
uation from a four-year college with a 
major in music education. 

Activity Program Supervisor I — Rec- 
reation ($5,529—$7,055). 

Directs a broad recreation program in 
a moderate-sized mental hospital. Requires 
three years’ experience in hospital recrea- 
tion and a Master’s degree or equivalent 
in an appropriate field. 

Activity Program Supervisor II—Rec- 
reation ($6,090—$7,772). 

Directs a broad recreation program in a 
large mental hospital. Requires five years’ 


experience in hospital recreation and a 
Master’s degree or equivalent in an appro 
priate field. 
Activities Program Co-ordinator ($6,390 
—$8,163). 

Co-ordinates occupational therapy, recrea- 
tion, and industrial programs in a mental 
hospital. Requires six years’ experience in 
activity in a mental hospital and a Mas 
ter’s degree or equivalent in an appropriate 
field. 

Those interested should write to Eliza- 
beth P. Ridgway, O.T.R., Occupational 
Therapy Consultant, Bureau of Mental 
Health, Department of Weifare, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


One Fundamental Principle 


Over the years, and in different ¢a- 
pacities, your editor has been asked cer- 
tain questions, the answers to which 
seem to be linked directly to an under- 
standing of one fundamental principle 
which underlies the conduct of recrea- 
tion in hospitals. This principle is that 
hospital recreation personnel must at all 
times plan their services to patients 
with appropriate medical authority. 

Typical questions are the following: 

e Considering our limitations in staff, 
should we provide most of our activities in 
the evening and on weekends, or should 
we devote our efforts to the conduct of 
weekday, daytime, scheduled activity peri 
ods? 

e@ Should we attempt to offer activities 
for all patients or should we concentrate 
our efforts on smaller groups of patients 
with more or less favorable prognoses? 

e How far should we go in ‘‘urging’’ 
patients to participate in activities? 

@ Should we include boxing in our pro 
grams? 

e Are off-station trips, field days, carni 
vals, and special events of sufficient value 
to warrant the amount of time they con 
sume? 

e How far ean we entrust the conduct 
of activities for patients to volunteers? 

@ What is the extent to which hospital 
aides should participate in the conduct of 
activities? 

@ Should each member of our recreation 
staff be assigned to work with specific types 
of patients, or should he be asked to as 
sume responsibility for specific interest 
areas, such as sports, music, dramatics, and 
crafts? 

e Considering his many other responsi 
bilities, what per cent of his time should 
the recreation leader devote to face-to-face 
contact with patients? 

e Should the recreation leader conduct 
activities on prescription and submit writ 
ten observations of patient behavior to 
patients’ physicians? 

The hospital recreation specialist must 
realize that solutions to the above prob- 
lems can only be developed at his own 
hospital—in co-operative planning with 
patients’ physicians and medical ad- 
ministrators. 

The hospital recreation specialist who 
has such questions would do well to con- 
template whether his recreation services 
are truly planned with physicians, or 
whether, in reality, only lip service is 
given to this basic concept.* 
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having thrown the ball into the field of play, immediately changes 
place with the thrower and the game continues without a break. 
RULES: 1. No player other than the catcher may step on the mat 
(or into the circle). Penalty: For infraction by an attacker, a free 
pass to the defending team, taken from the edge of the mat; by a 
defender, a free pass taken by the catcher of the opposing team. 
2. No player may run more than three steps while holding the ball 
or hold it longer than 3 seconds. Penalty: A free pass to the oppos- 
ing team taken from where the foul occurred. This free pass may 
not be made direct to the catcher. 3. No rough play (barging or 
kicking) is allowed. Penalty: A free pass to the opposing team from 
where the rough play occurred. This pass may, if desired, be made 
direct to the catcher and a point scored from it. 4. Kicking is not 
allowed. Penalty: A free pass to the opposing team from where the 
kicking occurred. 
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HOW WE DO IT 


SIMPLIFIED BASKETBALL 


Contributed by Max Plasner 


TYPE: Basketball 

PLAYING AREA: Gym- 
nasium 

HOW WE PLAY IT: 
One half the gymnasium is divided into three equal parts (see 

diagram). The group of 18 players is divided into two teams: offen- 

sive (O) and defensive (X). 


D z = 


LEVEL: Intermediate grades 
EQUIPMENT: Basketball 
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Sections and Teams for Simplified Basketball. 

GAME: The game is started by a member of the offensive team 
throwing the ball to his teammate stationed in his own section (3). 
The ball can then be passed either to a teammate in his own area, 
or on to the adjoining section (2), and from there to section 1 or 
the scoring area. A player cannot run with the ball, or bypass his 
teammate in the adjoining section, penalty for same being losing 
possession of the ball to the defensive team. A player in possession 
of the ball may take two dribbles or bounces with the ball, after 
which he must pass to an eligible receiver. The defensive player at- 
tempts to gain possession of the ball at all times. 

Only those players in the scoring area (Section 1) may attempt a 
shot at the basket. Should an attempt be unsuccessful, the players 
on the offensive may try as many shots at the basket as possible. 
However, if a defensive player in the scoring area gains possession 
of the ball after an unsuccessful attempt at the basket, he must pass 
the ball to a teammate either in his own area, or on to the middle 
section and from there to the 3rd area, where his team then takes the 
offensive. At any other time, if any defensive player gains possession 
of the ball, his team immediately becomes the offensive team. When 
a basket is scored, the defensive team gets possession of the ball 
bringing it into play as at the start of the game. 


RULES: Simple basketball rules should apply. 
SCORING: Each basket counts two points. 
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From head-to-toe, and accessories too.. 


Follow the lead of the United 
States Olympic Committee... get 
the finest in swim wear, acces- 
sories and suppiies. Everything 
from an ear plug to a diving 
board... everything for your pool 
...and get it all from one reli- 
able source...OCEAN POOL 
SUPPLY CO.! 

OCEAN POOL equipment chosen 
for Men’s & Women’s Swimming, 











866 Sixth Avenue . 






U.S. OLYMPIC SWIMMING TEAM 


1S COMPLETELY OUTFITTED BY 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


[ . the complete Men’s and 
Women’s Olympic swimming squads are equipped with OCEAN POOL! 


Water Polo and Modern Pentath- 
lon Squads. Ocean Champion® 
Nylon Racing Trunks, Ocean Mer- 
maid® Nylon Racing Suits, Nylon 
Lastex Practice Trunks, Nylon 
Lastex Diving Trunks and Suits, 
Ocean Maid Terry Robes, Rubber 
Sandals, Ear Plugs, Ocean Nose 
Clips, Kick-A-Board, Goggles and 


Racing Caps. Fine quality yarn. Sizes 24-42 
30-—Skirtless .......$17.04 doz. 
Copen « Royal « Scariet 
20-—Skirtless .. .$14.40 doz. 


vetinthe owim with (CEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 









OCEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


in 6 smart colors i 


FIT BETTER, LOOK BETTER, * A 
WEAR BETTER...because there’s plenty of 
give and take for active swimmers in 
Ocean Pool Swim Suits. The suits that 
keep their form-fitting comfort in, and 
out of the pool! 
JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


2-ply combed yarn. Fast Vat dyes. Copen 
* Royal ¢ Scarlet * Green * Black 


— FORM FITTING MODELS. Sizes 
2-46 








147—Skirtless $22.00 doz. 

1497—Front Skirt $31.50 doz. 
HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL. 
Sizes 32-42 
140-Skirtless 
1450—Front Skirt 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


$31.50 doz. 
$37.50 doz. 


Oxford Grey 
SEND FOR CATALOG B 





New York 1, N. Y. 





DODGE < TROPHIES 


Morld's Fargest Trofithy - lanufactarers 


CHICAGO . LOSANGELES . NEWARK 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 








Veet 


STYLE 287 
ALL-AMERICAN 


a_ favorite “action-loving” 
suit. Cuffed shorts conceal- 
ing a fully cut matching 
inner-brief, meaning no re- 
striction of freedom. De- 
signed to meet the most ex- 
acting standards of modesty. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE COLOR 
CIRCULAR. 





SAMPLE SUITS CHEERFULLY SENT 
UPON REQUEST. 


nATIONAL - 
Spor Company aa 
300 N. Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


~ 
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aTEDIA . 
MATERIALS 


Editor, LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


A MASTER SCHEDULE 
BOARD 


by LESLIE AGNELLO 
De Anza High School, Richmond, California 
and LOUIS TOSCHI 
Portola Junior High School, El Cerrito, California 


We FEEL THAT a Master Schedule 
3oard is indispensable! Showing each 
physical education instructor’s entire 


daily program, our board is in a con- 
spicuous place that is easiiy accessible, 
cannot be tampered with by students, 
and yet ean be seen by them before 
starting any activity. A glassed-in 
bulletin board in a permanent location 
is excellent. 

Those of us who work with young- 
sters of junior high school age are con- 
stantly amazed at their endless source 
of energy, vitality, and excitability. 
The slightest deviation in any school 
day could easily result in an emotional 
volley of questions such as: “Where 
do we meet today?”’, “What are we 
going to do?”, “Are we going to dress 
today?”, ete. 

Various methods have been used to 
keep such questions at a minimum — 
bulletin boards, loud speakers, and oral 
information to the class on the pre- 
vious day. In addition, at Portola 
Junior High School, we use our Master 
Schedule Board. Although our school 
is large, (an enrollment of over 1,500 
students), we feel that this board could 
be used advantageously in any school. 
This Master Schedule Board keeps the 
boys posted on all activities connected 
with the physical education program 
and decreases their anxieties in rela- 
tion to program changes. 


Adaptable to Changes 


The board, in order to be effective, 
must always be 100% reliable and 
adaptable to last-minute changes. As 
we operate on activity blocks that 
last for two weeks, changes are needed 


for certain occasions only, such as 
rainy days, special school programs 
(our gymnasium is also used as an 
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auditorium), wet fields, or shortened 
school days. 

Program changes are easily made on 
our board. Each instructor has a line 
on the board which is divided into the 
periods of the day; each period occu- 
pies a space of three by four inches; 
within each space, there are two small 
nails tacked into the board and corre- 
sponding holes are punched into the 
assignment cards—the cards then are 
placed on the board and are held in 
place by the small nails. On our assign- 
ment cards, items are printed such as: 


“PE. Area #1,” P.E. Area #2,” 
“PE. Area #3,” “P.E. Area #4,” 
“Gym,” “Gym—gym shoes only.” “P.E 
Room—do not dress,” “Ramp—do not 


dress.” These cards are kept filed for 
ready usage. The boys all understand 
that absence of information concerning 
“dress” indicates that the will 
change into their physical education 
uniforms as this is the accepted, daily 
procedure. 


boys 


Lower Half for Notices 

The lower half of the board is de- 
voted to items of special interest to 
all physical education sections. Notices 
effectively used in this space include 
short health and sport mottoes; an- 
nouncements concerning sporting 


events, outside leagues, make-up classes, 
special changes of acceptable uniforms, 
3y means of three sets of alumi- 
permit the notices 


etc. 


num runners that 
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PLAYMASTER’ 


COACHING KITS 
Simplify coaching! Save time, effort! 
PLAYMASTER* movable magnetic play- 
er pieces sharply reduce chalk-talk dia- 
gramming. Planning, teaching and bench 
instruction made easy—AT ONCE! 


AVAILABLE FOR 





@ Basketball e Football 

@ Baseball e@ Soccer 

e@ Field Hockey @ Softball 

@ Ice Hockey e Lacrosse 
e Girls’ Basketball 


Write for Free Catalog to 
The PROGRAM AIDS Co., Inc. 
Dept. J, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 











to slide in and out of place (each line 
is 2 in. wide and 40 in. long), the 
notices are easily added to our infor- 
mation board. They are printed by a 
1144-in. rubber stamp set and are kept 
on file for reuse. 

Questions Reduced 

We are now in our fifth year of 
using this Master Schedule Board. We 
are completely satisfied with the re- 
sults it has produced. All boys taking 
part in the program are in a better 
position to get the over-all picture of 
our activities by observing the board. 
More important, however, is our feel- 
ing that we have eased a bit of the 
tension and uncertainty on the part 
of our students. A quick glance at 
the Master Schedule Board will answer 
many, if not all, of their questions 
concerning their physical education 
periods. The time and energy saved 
by the teacher in answering a great 
many of the questions can well be used 
for better and more relaxed teaching 
and counseling. 

“No Questions Asked ?”—Well, not 
exactly, but we think that our Master 
Schedule Board has reduced them to a 
point where both the student and the 
teacher can start a physical education 
class in an atmosphere of security, 
knowledge, and relaxation. 


CATALOGS 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES, 1956- 
58. Bureau of Audio Visual Instrue- 
tion. Lincoln 8: Extension Div., Univ. 
of Nebraska. 194 pp. $1.00. Free to 
schools, public librarians, county super- 
intendents. 

MENTAL HEALTH MOTION PICTURES, 
i956. Supplement to a Selective Guide, 
1952. National Institute of Mental 
Health. Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Documents, U.S. Govt. Printine Office. 
80 pp., 30e. 

1957 SPORTS FILM GUIDE. Athletic Insti- 
tute, Inc., 209 State St.,Chicago 4. Lists 
over 2,000 sports films, of which 500 are 
available free. 80 pp. $1. 

SELECTED MOTION PICTURES. New York 
17: Association Films, 347 Madison Ave. 
Lists 16 mm. free and rental films. 56 
pp. Illus. Free. 

MOTION PICTURES ON CHILD LIFE. Sup- 
plement No. 2. U. 8. Dept. of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare, Children’s Bu- 
reau. Wash. 25, D. C.: U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office. 72 films. 12 pp. 15e. 
RECREATIONAL CATALOG 1956-57. Wil- 
mette, Ill.: Films Incorporated, 1150 
Wilmette Ave. Lists over 1,000 16 mm. 
Hollywood feature films and short sub- 
jects. 80 pp. Illus. Free. 

U.S. GOVERNMENT FILMS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, 1956-57. New York 29: 
United World Films, Ine., 1445 Park 
Ave. 27 pp. Free. * 
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This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic oe 


identifies its members 


Announcing! 


Quantity Discount Prices on Request. 


New Sports 
Film Guide 





Third Edition Just Published! 
Lists Over 2,000 16mm Films 


The 1957 edition of the one 
and only Sports Film Guide 
is out now. Over 2,000 
16mm sports films at your 
finger tips — and nearly 
1,000 are brand new movies. 
Hundreds in brilliant color. 
Better than 500 films avail- 
able FREE! Every type of 
sports subject — archery, 
boxing, football, golf, hunt- 
ing, fishing, and dozens 
more. This book is a “must” 
for every sports fan and 
every organization that uses 
sport films for instruction or 
entertainment. Each film 
listing shows title, running 
time, source, rental — if 
any — and contents. Get 
your copy today! 


$s} OO postraip 


—_ Wo C.O0.D.'s 


Send orders to: 
THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 So. State St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Write for our FREE catalog of Books and Films 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











Shall We Officiate .. . 


(Continued on page 20) 

sary to save face by blaming a loss 
on the officials? Players should be 
taught to look upon officiating as 
one more element of the sport. They 
should understand through their 
own experience that officiating is 
difficult and that the efforts of the 
officials merit appreciation. Even 
when one team is suffering from 
what the players consider to be poor 
officiating, so is the other team. Er- 
rors and oversights usually will bal- 
ance themselves with no real ad- 
vantage to either contestant. 

And if not, remember that the ele- 
ment of chance is always present in 
games. Lucky breaks, victory despite 
statistics showing that a team was 
outplayed, and freakish situations 
resulting from inclement weather 
conditions are accepted with better 
grace than are border-line decisions 
of officials. This unsportsmanlike 
criticizing of officials which has crept 
into many sporting events must be 
stopped before it undermines our 
school and college activities. 

, The hysteria which so often oceurs 
with the loss of a game is another 
deplorable example of our failure 
to place the proper emphasis on the 
theory behind our participation in 
competitive sports. Of course, every- 
one wants to win; that is human na- 
ture. However, in an article written 
by Alice Marble a year or so ago, 
she spoke of the importance of learn- 
ing to lose before one learns to win. 
The poor loser can take away from 
the glory of the winner, and it is 
possible for the winner to increase 
the hurt of the loser. There is a 
fine point expressed in that philoso- 
phy, and we should strive to put it 
into practice. 


STUDENT LEADERSHIP 

The statement, ‘‘I must be free to 
coach my team,’’ also deserves 
thoughtful consideration. When we 
hold this opinion, are we not failing 
our students again, this time by fail- 
ing to foster leadership and the op- 
portunity to profit by the leadership 
of others? Before students are se- 
lected as team members, they have 
been carefully coached by the in- 
structor. She has tried to teach the 
players good game tactics, the im- 
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portant elements of team play, and 
principles of strategy. I think most 
of us will admit that, if anything, 
we have a tendency to over-coach 
and practically to think for our stu- 
dents. Once a team roster has been 
drawn, is not this an opportunity to 
let the players show their own ini- 
tiative, their awareness of game situ- 
ations, and their ability to utilize 
the existing circumstances to their 
advantage ? 

Every highly organized sport re- 
quires the selection of a team cap- 
tain. The intention of such a rule is 
to give the management of the play 
into the hands of a participant. If 
the students have learned to expect 
leadership from their captain, they 
will elect a teammate who is well- 
qualified. Players will find that a 
eaptain should be chosen for her 
leadership ability, knowledge of the 
sport, stability, spirit, and consider- 
ation of others. Once the captain has 
been elected, she requires the sup- 
port of her team. The players must 
be willing to accept both help and 
criticism and to trust the captain’s 
judgement. 

When the match begins, the cap- 
tain and her team should be put on 
their own for the duration of the 
game. Under such circumstances, 
the students will gain excellent 
training in learning to take the con- 
sequences of their own actions and, 
as a result, will attain a more mean- 
ingful concept of true sportsmanship. 
We mush not deny our players this 
right to make judgments and to de- 
velop the capacity to profit from ex- 
perience. The conduct of the present 
participants in sports, both in play- 
ing games and as spectators, sets a 
conerete example for others to fol- 
low. The future participants will be 
a reflection of our teaching. Will this 
reflection be one of which we can 
be proud? 

FINANCIAL PROBLEM 

One more point may be raised in 
objection to the practice of import- 
ing officials—finances. People can- 
not be expected to travel to other 
schools and to assume responsibility 
for the conduct of sports contests 
over and above their own work pro- 
erams without compensation. The 
amount of money which is spent on 





paying outside officials is deplor- 
able, and particularly when one 
hears so often, ‘‘Our school can’t 
afford more equipment.’’ How much 
better it would be if the money ear- 
marked year after year for outside 
officials were used to purchase good 
equipment. The money also could 
be spent wisely to provide for so- 
cial events to accompany sports con- 
tests. Such social occasions give our 
students opportunity to benefit from 
the by-products of physical educa- 
tion activities: formation of friend- 
ships, exchange of ideas, under- 
standing of other viewpoints, skill 
in the social duties of hostesses and 
guests. A third possibility for the 
use of extra funds might be aug- 
mentation of the instructors’ salary! 


PROPOSED POLICIES 

Correction of the existing atti- 
tudes and practices in the conduct 
of girls and women’s sports demands 
specific and immediate action. | 
should like to summarize the diseus- 
sion by proposing that we put into 
practice the following policies: 

1. Teachers and students shall 
share the responsibility for officiat- 
ing class and intramural games. 

2. Teachers shall officiate inter- 
school matches in which their own 
teams are involved. 

3. Teachers shall strive to im- 
prove their officiating technique and 
to secure WNORC ratings if pos- 
sible. 

4. The development of good 
sportsmanship shall be actively fos- 
tered and the outward evidence of 
good sportsmanship shall be insisted 
upon in the conduct of sports con- 
tests. 

5. Teams shall be placed on their 
own under the guidance of their cap- 
tains during sports contests on the 
intramural or interschool level. 

6. The money formerly spent for 
imported officials shall be used for 
such purposes as: 

(a) the purchase of good 
game equipment in ade- 
quate quantities. 

(b) the provision of social oc- 
easions following sports 
contests. 

(c) the augmentation of the 
physical education teach- 
er’s salary.* 
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PEOPLE — AND THE NEA CENTENNIAL 


by PAUL STREET 
NEA Centennial Director 


AMERICANS are peculiar people— 
with a peculiar school system. For the 
most part, American schools are what 
their respective communities make them. 
They are of the people. 

To Americans this fact is not pe- 
culiar. There is nothing bizarre to them 
that Mr. Jones argues with a member 
of the Board over the way arithmetic is 
taught eighth graders, nor in Mr. Car- 
ter’s coming to school to see why Jimmy 
has to take English. 

But not so everywhere! Comrade 
Jones would have to take matters up 
with The Party — cautiously if at all — 
in some countries; and in others, in- 
stead of blustering in, Mr. Carter would 
be apologizing for daring to question 
the sanctum sanctorum of the academic 
cloisters. 


Schools Part of Our Life 


Originally, schools in America were 
for the elite. Both they and the teachers 
in them were set apart from this mun- 
dane world. But in a new country where 
everyone was “elite” and the world was 
not “mundane,” schools came to be for 
all the children. 

There are still some that cling to the 
old rituals but, in general, in a clear 
trend over the century, schools have be- 
come a part of the life about them. 
That is why the schoolhouse doors in 
America are generally unlocked. There 
is no one to be kept out. 


A Centennial That Fits America 


And the difference? If the organized 
teaching profession in America had not 
matured with this movement, the NEA 
might observe its Centennial quite dif- 
ferently. In one setting, its celebration 
might be announced through govern- 
ment-controlled media, to the glory of 
the Fatherland, The Party, and _ its 
Great Leader. 

In another, ceremonies would exalt 
the teaching profession to a position of 
aloofness parallel with that of the 
priesthood and royalty. The aim would 


be to surround schools and teachers with 
an aura of mystifying decorum and 
pomp, to create a superstitious awe of 
education, not a closer understanding 
between people and the teachers who 
serve their schools. 

In observing its Centennial the NEA 
is assuming that there is a partnership 
responsibility between teachers and citi- 
zens generally for America’s schools. 
Specifically, the NEA is trying to bring 
people together in communities all over 
the nation to diseuss their schools eriti- 
eally and, it is hoped, constructively and 
appreciatively. 

It has just published a leaflet, To 
Consider Education in a Changing 
World, meant to further the first ob- 
jective set up by the NEA Centennial 
Commission, a commission which, logi- 
cally enough, includes leaders from both 
within and without the teaching profes- 
sion. This objective calls for people to 
examine their schools in the light of a 
century’s experience. 


Leaflet Invites People To Join 


The leaflet invites community leaders 
everywhere to do just that. It outlines 
seven fundamental problems of the 
schools today, calling for applications 
at the local levels. These should concern 
members of AAHPER, especially such 
topics as “Education for Safe Living,” 
“School Buildings for Today,” and “Ed- 
ucation for Leisure.” The leaflet has 
gone to nation-wide organizations of all 
kinds. Already many have indicated an 
enthusiasm that should reassure teachers 
of the willingness of citizens everywhere 
to accept their partnership in concern 
for the schools. 

Members of AAHPER are invited to 
join the project—to use the leaflets in 
their own communities, to introduce 
them to groups, and to urge their use 
in groups to which they belong. Copies 
are available in limited supply free up- 
on request at the Centennial Office, NEA 
Headquarters, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.* 





An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward 










Superior Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


‘far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


MERICAN 


AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
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AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 


ARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


PLAYGR NC 














100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


FOR OUTDOOR AND INDOOR USE 
Here at last is the Heavy-Duty Alu- 
minum Table Tennis Table featuring 
Durability and Economy. Sturdily 
Constructed to Withstand Extreme 
Abuse from Play and Weather. Built 
to Last a Life-time. 
e@ Regulation Bounce and Con- 
struction. 
e Attractively Finished with 
Green Anodized Non-Glare 


Surface. 

@ In 2 Sections — 4 legs Each 
Section. 

e When Separated Has Many 
uses. 


@ No Maintenance or Replace- 
ment Problems. 

@ Many Times More Economical 
Than Wooden Tables. 

@ A tremendous success in Col- 
leges, Schools, Camps, etc. 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED & 
CONSTRUCTED 
For Heavy-Duty Use In: 
Outdoor and Indoor Recreation 
Centers, Playgrounds, Resorts, 
Clubs, Camps, Ocean-going 
Vessels, Etc. 

For Full Details, Write: 


All-Metal Tennis Table Co. 


760 George St. — Teaneck, N. J. 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beet ad the 








GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 5 2 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice desk ew artists and anne schools 
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selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb’'s-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs, Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. 








GRETSCH 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Sreadunn, ‘Brooklyn 11, N. . 2 

















THE EASY WAY 
GYM BAR 


FOR THE DOORWAY 
A STRETCHING BAR FOR HOME USE 
TO CHIN YOURSELF DAILY 
FOR DEVELOPMENT OF CHEST 
AND ARMS 


The EASY WAY GYM 
BAR is the solution 
for the physical fitness 
program in schools. 
Modern America em- 
phasizes physical fit- 
ness for youths from 
Kindergarten through 
High School. 


¢ Stretch to Improve 
Posture and Figure 
Faults 


s 


4" 


e For Stronger and 
Healthier Youngsters 


¢ For Better Athletes 
and Gymnasts 

EASY WAY GYM BAR 
IN EVERY HOME 


The EASY WAY GYM BAR fits any doorway 
25” to 38” at any desired height without 
Screws, nails or tools, installed in less than 
a minute. 

Easily supports 250 pounds. 


Sold by leading sporting goods and department 
stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, order 
direct from us. Send for literature. 


$6.95 Postpaid. No C.O.D.’s Please. 











KLAUDT PRODUCTS, 
P. 0. BOX 150 WOODSTOCK, 


INC. 
ILLINOIS 
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Vol. I1I—Selected Visual Aids for 
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Directory of Colleges and Universities Of- 
fering a Major, Minor, or Concentration 
Dance Curriculum. 24 pp., mimeo 

Dance Production 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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BRIGHTEN PROGRAMS 


New Instructive Record Series 
Square Dances G Musical Mixers 
e For teachers, leaders, agencies 
e No difficult skills 

With unique illustrated instruc- 
tions, clear recorded calls, lilting 
music and song, groups quick ly learn and enjoy best- 
liked SQUARES and MIXER Durable 78 RPM 
Both “Fun ‘n’ Frolic” albums $5.90 ppd, check or 
m.o. (one album $2.95). — guaranteed. 
Free descriptive folder on reques 

MAIL ORDER RECORD SERVICE (Dept. JH-116) 
P.O. Box 7176 Phoenix, Arizona 
Nat'l square/folk dance supply catalog on request 








Dance (from page 45) 


longer an individual dancer or character, 
but a moving figure, impersonal and 
abstract, meaningful only in relation to 
the other figures. One learns to become 
sensitive to the movement of everyone 
else in the group, to be an anonymous 
part of a crowd and at the same time 
a recognized unit significant in the 
larger whole. Such an experience, be- 
sides teaching control and discipline, 
reveals an entirely different approach 
to group composition. 

The Tanzchor makes possible a kind 
of communication that one simply ecan- 
not achieve with a smaller group, and 
Mary employs the Chor in choreography 
with striking results. In her group dances, 
especially those recently produced for 
the Mannheim Nationaltheater, the dra- 
matie or emotional effect is dependent 
not on the purely technical skill of the 
dancers, but rather on the combination 
of all the simply designed individual 
movements into one harmonious whole. 
Such works for the stage are first tried 
out and shaped in class, so that the 
students get a valuable preview of 
Mary’s choreography, even if they can- 
not participate in or see a performance. 

There are weekly classes in Pan- 
tomime, Gruppenregie, where a student 
composes and teaches an entire group 
dance, and Lehrprobe, or practice teach- 
ing. An informal lecture course in dance 
history and theory, and two courses in 
music and rhythm complete the list. 


Geared to Creative Potential 


The teaching throughout the Wigman 
Studio is of an exceptionally high order, 





always geared to the creative potential 
of the individual student. For example, 
in the technique class there is a mini- 
mum of explanation of mechanics; the 
teacher demonstrates a movement, and 
the students follow. Wheras one might 
fear that such a method would lead to 
undesirable imitation of the teacher, 
when properly handled it has exactly the 
opposite effect. The student is encour- 
aged to feel the movement immediately 
in terms of his own body and to make 
his own mechanical analysis and appli- 
cation in so far as possible. 

It isn’t important to perform a move- 
ment precisely as the teacher does it, 
but only to perform it correctly for 
one’s own body structure. As each 
person has his own native way of mov- 
ing, so he must learn to recognize and 
deal with his own physical equipment, 
cultural heritage and relationships to 
others in his own way. A certain degree 
of superficial noneonformity of execu- 
tion within the class is therefore justi- 
fiable as long as the essential features of 
the movement are understood and prac- 
ticed. 

This does not mean that Wigman 
pupils do only movements which come 
easily to them, nor does it mean that 
affectation and “emoting” are encour- 
aged; on the contrary, Mary has no 
use for movement which is undisciplined 
or lacking in purpose. The teacher 
steps in whenever advisable to analyze, 
criticize, admonish or demonstrate fur- 
ther, knowing when to make subtle vari- 
ations of the movement so that the long 
drill needed for mastery never becomes 
tiresome or disagreeable. Thus, each 
lesson evolves as a kind of adventure in 
exploration, full of suspense and chal- 
lenge and genuine satisfaction. 


Great Teacher and Dancer 

In the approach to pedagogy, this 
emphasis is also evident. Mary says, 
“Being a teacher you ean do a lot; 
you can awaken a slumbering talent, de- 
velop artistic qualities, build up a tech- 
nique, extend limits, help the creative 
spirit to grow and to bloom.” She en- 
courages her students to enrich their 
backgrounds, widen their horizons, and 
develop their own personalities to the 
end of becoming more alive as human 
beings as well as more genuinely creative 
teachers. 

To be a great teacher is a gift, just 
as to be a great dancer is a gift. Mary 
is both, not only because of natural 
ability and talent, and not only because 
of the study and hard work that have 
gone into her background, but also be- 
cause of the treasure of experience she 
has accumulated over the years—ex- 
perience in dance and in living life to 
the fullest. We who have gained so 
much from association with Mary Wig- 
man as a great teacher and a great per- 
son welcome the opportunity to salute 
her on her 70th birthday and to wish 
her “Alles Gute!” * 
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be ue Olympics (from page 12) 


ing and have been able, by good 
coaching and countless hours of 
practice, to achieve success. 

SPIRIT OF COMPETITION 

Any nation that thinks it is im- 
portant to have a strong and healthy 
people must start with the boys and 
girls at an early age. Every oppor- 
tunity to provide healthful sur- 
roundings, recreational facilities, 
proper coaching, must be given to 
them. The spirit of competition must 
be instilled and fostered in their 
young lives. 

The vast majority of youngsters 
have a competitive desire to engage 
in sports, but this can be destroyed 
if care is not taken to see that their 
competition is in a group of equal 
ability. If this is not done, a few of 
the more experienced and older com- 
petitors will dominate the scene and 
the others will simply be onlookers. 
The starting place for any Olympic 
champion is in that early stage. 

In the last decade, we have wit- 
nessed striking examples throughout 
the world, of the progress that has 
been made by nations which have 
met the issue squarely. Some 20 
years ago, the Emperor of Japan 
decreed that every large city in 
Japan must build swimming pools 
and man them with competent in- 
structors. It took a relatively short 
time to show the results, and Japan 
became a strong factor in all inter- 
national and Olympic competition. 

The success of the Russian ath- 
letes has been written about in many 
different articles, but they all boil 
down to one thing—that the Soviet 
Union started a vast program of 
physical fitness for the citizens of 
Russia and this achieved amazing 
results. Every factory that employs 
over 200 men must have suitable ree- 
reational facilities and all must par- 
ticipate. On their collective farms, 
the same facilities are afforded, and 
each year they have a gigantic car- 
nival of sport where literally thou- 
sands are in competition. The results 
have been almost unbelievable. Other 
countries have adopted similar plans. 


FITNESS THE REWARD 


As a nation, we do not believe in 
the nationalization of sports. I would 


HEALTH - PHYSICAL EDUCATION - RECREATION 






Competitively Priced 
Stocked by your local dealer 
for your greater convenience. 
Ask to see the beautiful 57T catalog 


. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 


Manufacturers Since 1876 
559 W. 59th Street Chicago 21, Ill. 











Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 
program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 

@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 
in later life. 

@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 
college, high or prep school. 

@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 
noiselessly in the net. 


——— 
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For literature, write to: 





STERLING NET & TWINE co. 164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N. J. 


NET MANUFACTURERS Boston: P.O. Box 464 Boston 2, Mass. 











abhor any idea that the youth of 
America must participate in sports, 
but would prefer to think that our 
athletes can form groups of young- 
sters who love to compete and who 
are willing to make the sacrifice of 
long hours of training in order to be 
rewarded by the thrill of competi- 
tion. It is our duty, however, to en- 
courage this competitive desire by 
good instruction and facilities. 
Not every boy or girl who enters 
into a program of this sort will be- 
come a champion, but each will be 
richly rewarded by a_ stronger, 
healthier body and by the lessons of 
sportsmanship, courage, loyalty and 
teamwork learned on the play field. 
I do not think it is possible for the 
United States to enjoy the suprem- 








Now, a Bigger, Better 


TRAMPOLIN! 


Many Exclusive Features! 


The big, sturdy Jumbo Gym-Master provides 
improved safety and enjoyment. 


’ . sys | One third larger bouncing surface. All brac- 

acy of Olympic competition that we | ing under bed eliminated. Maximum resiliency 

z yr’ No sagging or tiRing. Frame 10 x 17 ft. Folds 
have had in the past, unless we start | to 6xl0x1 


Popular Varsity Model, 9x15 ft. frame. 
Exclusive adjusting available on both models 


with our youth at an early stage. 
In broadening our base of possible 
competitors in all sports, we will 
have achieved our goal in seeing that 
the future citizens of the United 
States are stronger, healthier, and 
more reliant people.* 


Most complete line including “‘Big Gym,”’ 13x24 
ft. frame and several family models. 


Write for free catalog. 
Parts and accessories for all makes. 


FENNER-HAMILTON CO. 


824 W. l4th Ave. Denver 4, Colo. 
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FRANK D. SILLS 
Field House 
State University of lowa 
lowa City 


CONVENTION 
St. Louis—Apr. 10-13 


Shirley Winsberg 


lowa AHPER Convention 
The IAHPER Annual Convention is 
being held Nov. 1-3 in Des Moines. Sam- 
uel E. Fahr, professor of law, Univ. of 
Towa, is the general session speaker, and 
Eugene Garbee, pres., Upper Iowa Univ., 
Fayette, is the dinner meeting speaker. 


C. O. Green 


MAHPER Holds Fall Meeting 

The fall meeting of the MAHPER is 
being held Nov. 9, in conjunction with 
the Mo. State Education Assn., at the 
President Hotel in Kansas City. There 
will be a luncheon meeting followed by 
a guest speaker, and a demonstration of 
physical education activities. 

Anita Aldrich, pres., Kansas City, is 
presiding, after which Marie Hanss, 
pres.-elect, St. Louis, will assume office 
as the 1956-57 pres. 


Nebraska 
New Physical Education Syllabus 


lowa 


Missouri 


Marillyn Nass 


A summer workshop seminar was con- 
ducted at the U. of Nebr. under the di- 
rection of Dudley Ashton, chairman of 
the dept. of physical education for wom- 
en, and in co-operation with the Nebr. 
Dept. of Education, to develop a sylla- 
bus for girls physical education on the 
secondary school level. The syllabus was 
published this fall. 


South Dakota Robert C. Meerdink 


Sioux Falls Schools Expand PE Dept. 
An increased number of physical edu- 
cation activities have been added to the 
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curriculum as a junior high school sys- 
tem is started in the Sioux Falls Public 
Schools. Six new staff members have 
joined the Physical Education Dept., 
making a total of 15. 
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CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
New York City—Apr. 7-11 


EDA Fall Conference 

The EDA Fall Conference was held at 
the State Teachers College, Castleton, 
Vt., during Sept. Karl C. H. Oermann 
prepared the program, and Marion Pur- 
beck, pres., presided. The Vt. Commis- 
sioner of Edueation addressed the dele- 
gates. 

Plans were made for the EDA Spring 
Conference, April 1957, at the Hotel 
Statler, N.Y.C.; those who will attend 
may order tickets now for a “see the 
town” evening, April 9. 

A few extra copies of the Fall Con- 
ference Proceedings are still available 
from Carl E. Willgoose. 


Connecticut Julius Markiewicz 


Policy Statement Issued 

The Conn. AHPER has approved a 
policy statement, The Physical Educa- 
tion Teacher in the Elementary School 
K-6, A Statement of Beliefs Concern- 
ing Purpose, Program, and Personnel, 
formulated by a committee from the 
Executive Council who consulted with 
physical educators and elementary edu- 
cators from representative communities 
throughout the state. 

Copies of the statement are being sent 
to associations of elementary school 
principals, school supervisors, and su- 
perintendents, and to every director and 
supervisor of physical education in the 
state, with a covering letter. 


Delaware James Guidice 


Annual Meeting Held 

The two-day Annual Meeting of the 
Del. AHPER was held during Oct. at 
P. 8. du Pont H. §., Wilmington. A 
luncheon and business meeting were held 
the first day with Sam Pratt, pres., pre- 
siding. The second di ay there were 
speeches by Elizabeth Avery, “Trends 
in Health Education,” and Howard Hob- 
son, “Physical Fitness and Boys’ Ath- 
leties,” both members of the AAHPER 
Staff. 

New Wilmington Supervisor 

John H. Jenny, formerly of the State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. and 
Past-President of the Pa. AHPER, is 
the new Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion in Wilmington, sueceeding C. Wal- 
ter Kadel. 


Maryland Ada Mae Warrington 


Fall Conference 

The Md. AHPER held its Fall Con- 
ference in Baltimore during Oct., with 
nearly 300 members attending, in con- 
junction with the Md. State Teachers’ 
Assn. The program consisted of demon- 
strations in skills, rhythms, and games, 
on the elementary level; wrestling, gym- 
nasties, archery, and golf demonstra- 
tions, on the secondary level. 

1956-57 officers are: Crescent Bride, 
pres., supervisor, Montgomery County; 
Ada Mae Warrington, pres.-elect and 
editor, supervisor, Prince George’s Coun- 
ty; and Herbert Steiner, secy-treas., 
State Bd. of Education. 


New York Harry Lehmann 


NYSAHPER Conference Plans 

Charles Stover and Samuel Contino 
are serving as co-conference managers 
for the Annual NYSAHPER Confer- 
ence scheduled for Jan. 23-26 in Syra- 
euse. Elmer Smith, Rochester, is in 
charge of the program. Registration 
will be handled by Robert Bell, Andrew 
Coceari and Ellen Isenberg. Art Howe, 
Cortland, is in charge of commercial 
exhibits. 


City College Dept. Renamed 


A change in the name of the Dept. of 
Hygiene of the City College of N.Y. was 
approved by the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation and became effective Sept. 1. The 
new name is Dept. of Physical and 
Health Education. The department en- 
compasses various divisions which in- 
clude the required and elective programs 
in Physical Education for men and 
women, Informational Hygiene, Teacher 
Edueation, Intercollegiate Athletics, In- 
tramurals and Recreation, and Health 
Services. 

Directors’ Workshop 

The N. Y. Assn. of Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, conducted its annual workshop at 
Baker Camp, Lake Sebago, last summer. 
Joseph Guerrero served as chairman. 
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New Hampshire_____ Elaine T. Lyons 


NHAHPER Fall Meeting 

The NHAHPER held its Fall Meet- 
ing at Manchester during Oct. The main 
speaker was Creighton Hale, director of 
research, Little League Baseball, Free- 
port, N. Y., with the theme “How <Ac- 
tivities, Including Little League Base- 

ball, Affect the Children of America.” 
1956-57 officers are Thelma Boutwell, 
pres., Concord, H. §.; John Peterson, 
vice-pres.. Hampton H. §.; Virginia 
Bailey, secy.-treas., Exeter School Dept. 
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LOLA LOHSE 
Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


CONVENTION 
Detroit—Mar. 27-29 


_Arley F. Gillett 


Fourth IAHPER Annual Convention 

The principal speakers at the Fourth 
Annual Ill. AHPER Convention to be 
held at Springfield, Nov. 15-17, will be 
John A Schindler, M. D., author of the 
book How To Live 365 Days a Year, and 
Ruth Abernathy, AAHPER past-pres. 

The convention marks the 25th anni- 
versary of the State Assn. and the pro- 
gram will highlight the advancement of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in the past quarter of a century. 


Lola Lohse 


School Health Conferences 

A series of six schocl health confer- 
ences, sponsored by the State Dept. of 
Publie Instruction, State Medical Assn., 
and State Bd. of Health, are being held 
during Oct. and Nov. Host colleges are 
Hanover, Valparaiso, Oakland City, 
Franklin, Evansville, and Butler. 

Each conference has a general speaker 
and discussion groups with parents, 
teachers and health agency personnel 
attending. Speakers include J. I. Nurn- 
berger, M.D., chm., Dept. of Psychiatry, 
Ind. Univ. School of Medicine; Jackson 
Raney, immediate past-pres., Kiwanis 
International; John Vayhinger, psychol- 
ogist; and James E. Simmons, M.D., 
psychiatrist. 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Michigan Laurie E. Campbell 


State Physical Fitness Conference 
The Mich. Physical Education Assn. 
is sponsoring a Physical Fitness Con- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ference at St. Mary’s Lake, Nov. 2-3. 
All agencies interested in youth work 
are represented. 


New Physical Education Bulletin 

The State Dept. of Public Instruction 
has just released a new bulletin entitled 
Physical Education for Michigan Com- 
munities. It is a project of the State 
Committee on Physical Education. 
Ohio Robert Kaplan 
Ohio AHPER Convention 

The 1957 Ohio AHPER Annual Con- 
vention has been set for Feb. 14-16 at 
Springfield. L. G. Ronemus is the Con- 
vention Manager. 


‘SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
og fhe Bac, 


ESTHER M. HICK 
Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 


CONVENTION 
Asheville—Apr. 1-6 


1957 District Convention 
Many new features have been added 
to the program plans for the 1957 South- 
ern District Convention to be held in 
Asheville, N. C., April 2-5. The theme 
will be “We Build Better Americans.” 
Among the outstanding speakers and 
consultants are: Eleanor Metheny, U. of 
Southern Calif.; J. R. Noffsinger, Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; Jackson Anderson, Rachel 
Bryant, Howard Hobson, and Julian 
Smith, AAHPER staff members. 
Taylor Dodson, convention manager, 
and the NCAHPER have 162 members 
at work on the 17 local arrangement 
committees for the convention. Program 
details will be published in the District 
Newsletter and the JOURNAL. 


Florida 


Driver Education Increases 

The public school driver education 
program increased more than 250 per 
cent during the last school year. There 
are indications that the program will in- 
crease another 50 per cent during this 
year. This expansion was made possi- 
ble by a special appropriation of 25¢ 
on the cost of each driver’s license. 


__James Mason 


North Carolina 


New Course at N. C. State College 

An angling course has been added to 
the physical education curriculum at 
N.C. State College. Bait casting, fly 


_Taylor Dodson 


casting, and spinning are taught in the 
course. A major portion of the grade 
is derived from scores made on skish, a 
game which tests casting skills. A fish- 
ing trip and knowledge of fishing regu- 
lations are further requirements. 

Wake Forest Opens New Gym 

Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, 
is occupying its new multi-million dol- 
lar gymnasium, completed last summer, 
for the first full session this term. The 
gymnasium is one of the outstanding 
functional-type buildings in the country. 

The facilities include four basketball 
floors, swimming pool, recreation unit 
including a photographie dark room, 
hobby shop, eight handball squash 
courts, corrective and weight training 
room, rhythm studio, audio-visual room, 
gymnastics and tumbling room, class- 
rooms, offices, and many other features. 

Facilities are intended for physical 
education, recreation, and varsity sports, 
but the main emphasis is to be on the 
use of facilities by all. 
Virginia Frances A. Mays 
Evaluation Project 

The Health and Physical Education 
Service of the State Dept. of Education 
is undertaking a project to prepare ma- 
terials on evaluation of the instructional 
program in health and physical eduea- 
tion in grades 1-12. 

The Steering Committee is inter- 
ested in reaching as many teachers as 
possible in working on the project. 
Therefore, key people, who will work 
directly with the State Education Dept., 
have been selected in each VEA District 
to encourage teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators to work with them. 

State GAA Committee Appointed 

A committee has been appointed to 
work on the organization of a State 
GAA. The committee will have a plan 
of organization and materials ready to 
present to the VAHPER meeting in 
March. It will work closely with the 
Advisory Committee on Girls’ Physical 
Edueation Activities of the State Dept. 
of Education. 

New PE Curriculum Guide 

The Va. State Dept. of Education an- 
nounces the release of the new Second- 
ary Curriculum Guide for Physical Edu- 
cation, Grades 8-12. The Guide has been 
distributed to most Virginia high schools. 

College Receives Grant 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College has 
received from the Kresge Foundation a 
grant of $50,000 toward the cost of an 
educational and recreational building. 


Health and PE Conference 

The tenth annual conference for health 
and physical education instructors and 
related personnel in Va. colleges will be 
held Dee. 3-4 at Natural Bridge Hotel. 
Out-of-state consultants will be Ruth 
Evans, Springfield College, and Clifford 
L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. * 
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Health Co-ordinator 


(Continued from page 30) 


to their schools with new ideas and 
renewed interest in their work. They 
also had increased confidence in the 
health co-ordinator. 

To further stimulate interest in 
the over-all programs, a joint nurse 
teacher - administrator meeting was 
held to discuss the problems and 
duties of nurse teachers. Following 
this meeting, a joint conference for 
administrators and their custodians 
and cafeteria personnel was held. 
This conference was conducted by 
outstanding state leaders. Its pur- 
pose was to give recognition to these 
staff members for their contribu- 
tions, both actual and potential, to 
use over-all school health programs. 
Not only did this conference boost 
the morale of these employees and 
stimulate new pride in their work, 
but it also paved the way for future 
all-school employee conferences. 
SUCCESS OF PROJECT 

These are some of the accomplish- 
ments of the project. In terms of 
tangible evidence that can now be 
‘submitted to show great progress as 


Basketball Rules for Girls 


FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 


a result of it, little can be offered. 
However, in terms of the ground- 
work laid for future progress, much 
can be claimed. 


Perhaps the best evidence of suc- 
cess can be shown by the action of 
the administrators to insure its con- 
tinuation. The general operational 
plan, along with progress and evalu- 
ation reports, was submitted to the 
appropriate bureaus of the New 
York State Education Department 
for consideration. After careful in- 
vestigation, the Bureau of Rural Ad- 
ministrative Services added to its 
list of approved services available 
to central schools through their 
county boards of Co-operative Edu- 
cation Services, the position of 
School Health Co-ordinator. 


The Broome County ‘‘ Cooperative 
Board’’ immediately employed the 
present co-ordinator. This fall, the 
administrators in whose schools the 
project was actively conducted, re- 
quested his services; for they believe 
that this may prove to be a practical 
method of developing health pro- 
erams that will meet the health 
needs of children in rural schools.* 
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Set of six, covering Game, Violations, Technical Fouls, Personal Fouls, Officiating, 
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Questions and Answers. Sold in set only, $24.00 


Softball Rules for Girls 


Set of six, covering Game, Pitching, Batting, Baserunning, Officiating. Sold in 


Set only, $24.00 
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NSGWS, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Begin membership with month of Sept... 
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S THE Q POUND, FULL-SIZE BOWLING BALL 


It's true. The 9 pound, full-size bowling ball is real, not rumor. And, | 


here it is, the most “different” hard rubber ball in a quarter century — 
the Sjdstrém ‘‘Jubilere.’’ 


THE JUNIOR 
























Many times attempted, finally accomplished is the story of :" 
the search for a 9 pound, full-size bowling ball. Long-time keglers 
will realize what it took to make this lightweight champion — 
the facilities, research, test apparatus. Here, at last, after many 
years of development, the 9 pounder has everything the heavier 
bowling balls have.>. . 


“Jubilere” lightweight champion, 9 pound, full-size bowling balls, 
like “Jubilere” balls in other weights up to 16 pounds, are made 
from the finest available materials. Each 
“Jubilere” ball is subjected to laboratory 
tests to assure true balance, 


precision round, and resiliency. 


"Jubilere” balls from each 
series manufactured are 
subjected to tests to 
determine ultimate strength. 


Because every step of the 
manufacturing process is 
controlled and because every 
ball is thoroughly tested, 
“Jubilere” bowling balls offer 
you the finest quality 
obtainable. 





It's a ball every bowler will want. Juniors and ladies for themselves. The men for 
their wives, youngsters, or kegler-friends. The “Jubilere” 9 pounder, full (27 in. circumf.) size, 
is available in beautiful burgundy or black. Sold through distributors, and you can get buying 
information from Sjéstrém at the address below. 
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THE.S9S POUND, 


FULL-SIZE 


BURGUNDY 


BOWLING BALL 


IS BIG NEWS 





A lady beginner says, 

“What a break for my 

bowling score. The y 
‘Jubilere’ full-size, 

9 pounder has helped me 
improve my game beyond S 
my greatest expectations. 

This is a ball | can control.” 





BOWLING BALL 





A junior bowler says, 
“My Dad helped me bowl o 
better the day he gave me 
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wy j 
ly 


A junior miss says, “The [3 


a ball. made for me. The & Burgundy ‘Jubilere's’ for ng ‘y 
Jubilere’ full-size, ‘ } me. It’s right, sprite.” x ¥ 
KVK/ : 


9 pounder sharpened up V 
my game a long gone way.” 





JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 
1717 N. TENTH STREET © PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Designers and Manufacturers of JUBILEE 300 Bowling Lane Equipment 





New 1956 Wilson 2-1 Gitts 


One dozen K-28’s and this handsome With a half dozen K-28’s, this combina- 
wrought-iron TV Serving Tray. Holds tion wrought-iron ash tray or shadow 
six beverage glasses or light snack in front of box. Gold-sprinkled baked enamel. Can be used 
TV set. This tray won’t mar or stain. decoratively for small portraits or illustrations. 


Two perfect Christmas gifts for the reg- 


ular price you pay for the popular Wilson 

K-28 golf balls. 3-color, handsomely de- 

signed packages with a double-duty story £=Wihon 
for you. Available wherever quality sport. [>= 


ing goods are sold. The Wilson name is part of the game 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago « Fastest .. service from 32 branch offices ¢ (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 








